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We make another record of the sayings of the 
nullifiers—for they belong to the history of ‘‘our own 
times.”” One would think from these, that South Caro- 
lina had redeemed all the rest of the states from the do- 
minion of England, in the revolution—instead of being 
rescued by the valor of the people of other states. ‘The 
whole free population of South Carolina and Georgia 

' was only 184,000 in 1790—perhaps hardly 140,000 in 
1776; and Delaware sent more soldiers into the regular 
army, for general service, than both these loud-talking 
states—and, out of her own limits, Delaware had more 
regulars killed in battle than both, out of theirs! Neither 

' had a man to spare—Georgia was weak, because of the 

' dispersed condition of her small population, and nearly 
one half of the inhabitants of South Carolina were rank 
tories; and besides, there was another enemy within that 

» required close watching. ‘These people must think that 

the history of the revolution is already lost! 

_ The reference of these people to the principles of Je/- 

| ferson is happily illustrated in one of the articles insert- 

» ed—South Carolina having voted six-and-thirty times to 

_make Aaron Burr president of the United States. 
And the beautiful consistency of certain persons named, 

' is well shewn by the notice of certain proceedings in the 


, legislature of that state in 1820, 
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' {The answer of Abner Lacock, of Pennsylvania, to 
' certain queries propounded to him by .dndrew Jackson, 
> president of the United States, will interest those who 
\feela concern in the ‘‘quarrels of the great,”—and we 
> give place to it, (as to other things in which we ourselves 
feel no sort of interest), for easy reference—if required. 
Itis due, however, to gen. Lacock to say—that there is 
a manly frankness and blunt honesty in his reply to the 
queries, that reflects much honor on himself. 
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: Battimore. It will be seen by a reference to the pro- 


i 
sper head, that the cholera has nearly ceased in this city. 
> Most of the cases which have happened since our last, no 
' doubt, originated in the relaxed caution of individuals, 
' concerning their diet: but, though many persevere in ha- 
‘bits of carefulness, as they faithfully should, it may be 
jsaid that no manner of alarm prevails because of the 
‘disease, and that business, of all sorts, is going on as 
| though no cases of the late epidemic existed amongst us. 
We have just cause for complaint against certain of the 
Philadelphia journals. Ou several occasions, the editors 
of some of them have lent themselves to bear ‘‘false wit- 
88” against gentlemen whose veracity they would not 
are personally to question. We have heard of cer- 
ain manufactures spread through the country, as to the 
avages of the cholera at Baltimore, that were disgrace- 
ul to civilized beings. But let them pass. ‘The reports 
bf the board of health have ever been as correet as in the 
ature of things they could be—and the daily statements 
pf deaths very nearly accord with the aggregate of the 
weekly reports of interments: concerning which the 
“American” of Wednesday last, says— 
“The cholera was first officially announced on the 21st 
of August. We have summed up the daily reports of 
eaths from that date up to and including Monday the 24th 
nstant, and they give a total of—323 whites, and 302 
lacks, or 625 deaths in five weeks. 
» “The following are the offieial weekly reports of inter- 
Lents (cholera) for same period: 


: Week ending August 27th. .....esceessecceee Ah 
zs ~~ 8 err 170 
2 Do. do SP itr blo nike de dae dunelciee 0 ee 
i Do. do i eee er Peer 
Do. do ET SEL ee 
LL Rn ee, aa er 
® Total of deaths by daily reports. .....6660006+ +625 


Excess in five weeks.......ececeeee0+009 
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“This is but a small amount of diserepaney, easily ac~ 
counted, and forms a triumphant defence of the board of 
health against the illiberal imputations with which they 
have been assailed abroad. The burials exceed the de- 
tailed —o only in the proportion of about one-tenth, 
In New York—up to the last dates when reports were 
made—the deaths, by daily reports, were 2,237—and by 
interment reports 2,95l—making an excess of actual in- 
terments over the reported deaths of more than seven 
hundred, or fully one-third. In Montreal, the interments 
had an exeess over the daily reports of nearly a thousand 
—more accurately 2,829 to 1,843.” 

‘“‘For the four weeks ending September Ist, the num- 
ber of deaths in Philadelphia by cholera, was 740. Can 
we be informed whether that was the whole number of 
interments, or the amount comprised in the daily reports? 
The comparison could then be made as to the fidelity of 
the reports of the two cities.” 

It is painful to notice such things—and this is not the 
first time that we have felt the necessity of doing so; but 
we desire that it may be the /ast. 

In the week ending the 10th September, we had 332 
interments from all diseases—in that ending on the 17th, 
222; in that ending Ga the 24th, 116—only 40 of the lat- 
ter of cholera. {G-See page 71. 

— 

Consistexcy. For the particular benefit of certain 
individuals who so dearly love consisTENCY, and in per- 
petual remembrance of persons and things, we have re- 
gistered a couple of chapters selected from the ‘‘works”? 
of Messrs. Jt@andolph and Ritchie, who are chiefs of the 
** wool-dyed democrats” of the present day—and we have 
materials for like dowd chapters from the equally modest 
and mild sayings of Messrs. Woah, Croswell and Hill, and 
others—who were the conduits through which the pro- 
ducts of the master-spirits of the ‘‘republiean party” in 
1824, were sent forth to the people. ‘That party, it will 
be recollected, was made up of ‘‘a holy alliance” between 
Albany and Richmond, to foree Mr. Crawford into the 
presidency of the United States, through the agency of a 
contemptible CONGRESSIONAL Caucus; and it has had the 
address to gather to itself the ‘‘spoils of the victory” of 
gen. JACKSON, whose election it most rudely and bitterly 
and wickedly opposed; casting imto the shade, or de- 
nouncing as ‘‘apostates,”? the ‘‘original” friends of the 
president. Instance PeENNSYLVANIA-—whose wishes and 
principles have all been “laid on the shelf,” by the new 
‘‘combination” of political powers. But entering not 
into personal politics, how far we may be excused for re- 
publishing these abominable and coarse sayings, and as- 
saults on certain persons named, seems questionable. And 
we protest against any credit which may be given them— 
for we cannot endorse their abominations! Still, as spe- 
cimens of past feelings and proceedings, and to **make a 
book” for **demozratic” babies ‘‘to look upon,” we offer 
them: not in the expectation that they will affect the sen- 
timents of a solitary individual, though causing many to 
laugh heartily at the orTHODOX—who twist and turn, al- 
ways getting to the side of the ‘tloaves and fishes,” 7f per- 
nutied, and pronounce the anathema on all who retuse to 
twist and turn as they do. 

Our buadles of scraps would afford a multitude of queer 
things, if we had the disposition and leisure to examine 
them. We offer the following, which accidentally pre- 
sented itsel/—with reference to certain political move- 
ments made at the session of congress of 1826-7, concern- 
ing which Mr. FYoyd, now governor of Virginia, spoke in 
Feb. 1827, saying the ‘“‘comBINaTIONS for Becking the 
election of gen. Jackson were nearly completed.” See 
Reeisrer vol XXXII, page 115. We give the article 
just as it is printed in the original before us, with all its 
italics and smauu cars and CAPITALS. The date is 
1827—and, though we cannot certainly identify the paper 
froin which this scrap was taken—no doubt, we think, can 
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exist that it was Mr. WVoah’s. We feel almost confident 
of this in our recollection of the type with which his jour- 
nal was then printed; and his remark concerning col. 
Bentm and gen. Jackson is perfectly characteristic of the 
late editor, and present surveyor of the port of New 
York. Mr. Noah, perhaps, did not yet feel himself co- 
wered by the ‘‘com BINATION,” and secured even in the 
ssession of his “zanrs!” for on the 5th April 1824, he 
ad obseryed— 
**Mr. Stephen Simpson says, that ‘the people have or- 
faci. gg oe shall rule you and us;’ and, 
therefore, he adds, ‘God help you, major; I sincerely 
hope you may not run mad in this extremity.’ Thank you 
for this additional favor; better pronounce sentence at 
onee: ‘Jackson is to be president, and you will be hang- 
ed.’ Stephen, cannot I escape with the loss of my ears? 
Several senators are to lose theirs if Jackson is elected; 
why not let me in their good company?” 
ut to the scrap—which has an intimate connexion 
with certain matters referred to in a letter from Nash- 
ville, dated August 5, 1852 (see present vol. page 27), 
being “an explanation of the proceedings on the letter 
from Mr. Crawford to Mr. Balch,” first published in the 
U. S. Telegraph of August 28. 
RS OOP LE LTR, 


NEW-YORK, SEPTEMBER 25. 


‘The following letter was published in a Philadelphia 
Paper in May last, and attracted much observation.— 
Recent events have proved that the plan of operation 
there marked out have been faithfully pursued and is in 
a course of execution every day. 

In addition to the COMBINATIONS there announced 
as completed, we learn also that the high contracting 
parties have settled that Col. DrayrTon is to be seerctary 
of war, Mr. TazeweE xt, of the Treasury, and Col. Ben- 
TON, to have the Navy; provided he and the Hero do not 
break out into any fresh hostilities. The Southern po- 
licy is of course adopted by this Cabinet. 

THE COMBINATIONS ARE COMPLETED. 
Extract of a letter, dated 
CHARLESTON, (S. C.) May 5. 

“fT have infinite satisfaction in communicating the in- 
formation I have just received, that our friend Van Bu- 
ren has at length reconciled nearly all the most important 
jarring claims and interests, and we are with all zeal and 
Lnewkeilen about to take the field to carry their arrange- 
ments into full and complete operation, 

“I. Gen. Andrew Jackson, cousents to aceept of the 
Presidency of the U. States, pledging himself invioladly 
to subserve the policy of the SOU'T'I, and to resign at 
the end of four years. 

“11. John C. Calhoun has been prevailed upon, im 
conformity to the wishes of some of our most influen- 
tial friends, to relinquish his claim upon the Vice Pre- 
sidency. 

“Til. Every effort is to be made to induce De Witt 
Clinton to accept the Vice Presidency. 

“[V. Martin Van Buren, to serve as Secretary of 
State, under Gen. Jackson, and at the end of four years 
to be nominated and supported for the Presidency: with 
a perfect understanding that he will pursue the Southern 
Policy in relation to Domestic Manufactures and Internal 
Improvement. ; 

“If Tam not much misinformed a Cabinet is so arrang- 
ed as to command the greatest possible extent of political 
influence.” 








ets 


The preceding is copied as nearly as a different 

type and width of column will permit. We have no 
sent remarks to make upon this strange article; and 

ld no sort of accountability for the truth or falsehood 
which it contains;—but offer 100 dollars in notes of 
the Owl Creek, or other like banks, which remain in our 
museum, to any one who will give the particular condi- 
tions of the ‘‘combination” alluded to—for, until that 
time, every body knows, that certain politicians were ‘‘in 
the market;”’ and that Virginia, at least, (as we have the 
oft repeated authority of the ‘‘organ” for saying), ac- 
cepted general Jackson as her ‘‘aliernative, and not her 
choice,” and because of some bargain made by those 


; —<—<—=—== 
Maine. The following returns are nearly complete. 
A few small towns remain to be heard from, but it is saiq 


that they will very little vary the general result— 





For Mr. Smith 30,473 
Goodenow 27 ,229 
Scattering 854 
4)58,556 


29,278 
Mr. Smith has therefore a majority of 1,195 votes. 





Massacuusetts. The twelfth trial to elect a membe; 
of congress in the Essex north district, resulted as fo. 
lows: for Kitteredge 1,785, Osgood 1,379, Cushing 1,044 
seattering 33. No choice. 
Ruopve Istann. The whole number of public school 
iz the state of Rhode Iskand is 323. This is an average 
of about ten schools to each town in the state. Ti 
whole number of scholars taught in these public school; 
is 17,034. ‘This is an average of about 53 scholars ty 
each school. The average time these schools are con. 
tinued in each year is three mouths. These schools are 
all supported without laying any state tax upon the peo. 
ple. | Prow. Jour. 





New York. A convention of the friends of the admi- 
nistration has been held at Herkimer, at which Fillion 
LL. Marcy was nominated for the office of governor, ani 
John Tracy tor lieut. gov. An electoral ticket was aly 
agreed upon, according to the congressional districts, 
and Edward P. Livingston and Nathaniel Garrow select. 
ed for the state at large. 





Soutn Carnotrma. The convention of the friends ¢ 
union and state rights, the sitting of which at Columbia, 
we have already noticed, has adjourned, after having pass 
ed, with great unanimity, the following resolutions: 

1. Therefore resolved, That while we deprecate null 
fication as founded on principles subversive of the consti- 
tution, we would willing and cordially unite with our fel. 
low citizens of the free trade and states rights party of 
this state, on any ground which promises a redress of ou 
grievances, without involving a violation of the constitu: 
tion of the United States. 

2. Resulved, That in case of the coneurrence of the 
states of Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Alabama ond Mississippi, this convention do earnestly 
recommend to the citizens of this state to meet in their 
several districts and elect delegates to attend a gener 
meeting of the citizens of the said states in convention, 
to take into consideration the grievances under which ve 
labor, and the means and measures of redress. 

3. Resolved, That we solemnly pledge ourselves t 
adopt, abide by, and pursue such measures in relation 0 
our grievances, as the said convention shall recommen. 

The following appropriate notice of the venerable pr 
siding officer at this convention is from the Charlesto 
Courier: 

Col. Thomas Taylor—This venerable patriarch of the 
capital of our state entered his 90th year, on the day thi 
he took his seat as president of the union eonvention 
His presence must have given a hallowed and affeeting it 
terest to the scene. ‘The aged patriot could not have cho 
sen a more appropriate eelebration for his birth-day, the 
to preside over the councils of an assembly charged vil 
the destiny of his native state, and perhaps of this wit: 
republic. 

Grorera. We have additional information that tht 
people of Georgia will not unite with the mad-caps 
South Carolina in ‘‘nullification”—as the latter ‘unde 
stand” it. “Fwenty-four different interpretations of # 
law of the United States, and as many modes of pm 
tice under the law, by different presidents of the Unitet 
States, would be, indeed, ‘*beautiful!”? But such is 
genius and extent of the doetrines of ‘‘nullification.” 

The ‘‘affair” of the bank of Macon is a bad 0 
The notes having been for some time in discredit, we 
very generally used for the payment of small debts 
working people—and the poor slaves had saved a lat 
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they had with their masters, &. But, as the fish-wo- 
man said, when asked if skinning eels alive did’nt hurt 
them—the fall of the bank of the United States will 
make us ‘*us’p” to such things, and they ‘“‘won’t hurt at 
all.” Stianing shops will again cover the land, as the 
Jocusts covered Egypt—and ‘‘consume” the products of 
honest men’s labor, 
ne 

Intrno1s. Gen. Duncan, re-elected from this state, 
and, in the present congress, its only member, a short 
time before the fate of the bank bill was known, address- 
ed a circular to his constituents from which the follow- 
ing is extracted: 

“A bill has passed the senate for renewing the charter of the 
bank of the United States, which will probably pass the house 
of representatives, if there is time to act upon it. This institu- 
tion is one of great use to the governmeut, in collecting and 
safely keeping the public money, and in sending it, without risk 
and expense, to any part of the country where it may be requir- 
ed for the public service. It has put down all the swindling 
banking institutions tbat a few years ago were issuing and pass 
ing off upon the people millions of spurious bank notes, witi- 
eut specie or capital of any kind to redeem them. Lt has pre- 
duced a uniform currency, so that a citizen of one state can 
travel into another, without suffering a loss in the exchange of 
his money. Citizens of the eld states can now sell their pro- 
perty at home for money that will enable them to emigrate to, 
and settle in, the new states, which was not the case before the 
establishment of this bank, and will not be the case again soon, 
if itis put down.”’ 

Mr. Slade, the second member elected for Illinois, 
has also publicly declared himself in favor of the bank. 
The opinion of the other member, Mr. Casey, on this 
subject, is not stated, 





Mr. Mantson. The supporters of the foul doctrine 
of nullification have relied much, if not mainly, on the 
Virginia resolutions and report—which were written by 
Mr. Madison. Than this gentleman a more pure and 
consistent politician never lived in any country, and, on 
constitutional subjects, he was the most profound of all 
his co-temporaries. And with respect to this subject the 
Richmond Enquirer of the 11th observes—‘‘uow, what 
does this distinguished witness [Mr. Madison] say of 
nullification—in May, 1830—in a private letter, just pub- 
lished: **The doctrine is as new to me as it was to you”’*— 
‘‘and derives no support from the best cotemporary elu- 
cidation of those proceedings” (in 98-99. 

But Mr. Ritchie, in the Enquirer of the 6th Decem- 
ber, 1828, speaking of president Adams’ message to con- 
gress, charged him with a ‘‘bold denial of the power of 
the state legislatures to pronounce an act of congress un- 
constitutional,” and said it ‘*was abhorrent to the prac- 
tice of Virginia, Kentucky and the republican states,” &e. 

What is the naked power of “‘pronouncing”’ worth— 
if the power to give it effeet is wanting? 

———— 

Mu. WensTer, is not concerned in the purchase of 

Williams’ island, near Boston, as has been stated. 


Woot. The ‘Boston Courier,” in its valuable “re- 
view of the market,” says, *‘there continues a good de- 
mand for fleece and pulled wool,” at the following pri- 
ces: Prime, or Saxony fleeces 50@,60 cents per pound. 
American full blooded 47@50; # 40@,42; 4 35@37; 4 
and common 30@)33; pulled lambs from 25@)50; Smyr- 
ha, prime, washed 21@,24; Saxony, clean 60@,100; best 
Spanish 60@80; Portuguese 45@,65; Jutland 35@,40; 
Buenos Ayres 1 12. 

Southern pulled wool 5 cents less per Ib. than north- 
ern. Weare glad that even these priees are maintained. 








Or ann at. We now and then see statements of the 
amounts of revenue, derivable from the customs, sccur- 
ed at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, &e. and they are 
called “revenue of Boston,” &c. It might as well be 
said the city treasurers of the places named pay the 
Whole amount of the taxes imposed, which pass through 
their hands. But they pay ouly their proportion of the 
revenue according to taxes personally levied on thein— 
aud so does Boston, New York, Philadelphia, &c. ac- 


cording to their consumption of foreign goods. Missouri, 
and the ‘‘far west” pays a full roportion of all such reve- 


nue! The merehants are only, in these respects, taz- 
£atherers. 





Tue question serTieD!!! In the harbor bill, ve= 
toed by the president, there was a liberal appropriation 
for removing the sand-bar in the Hudson river, a few 
miles below Albany, called the *‘Qverslaugh.” On the 
18th inst. the steam boats Constellation and New Phi- 
ladelphia, (descending the river) grounded upon this bar, 
and they soon had twelve other vessels snugly located 
near them. Thus conditioned, it was agreed to take a 
vote for president—and the votes being first collected on 
board the Constellation, there was no veto man or wo= 
man found on board of her; the committee appointed to 
eoliect the votes, then proceeded to visit all the other 
vessels deposited on **Marcy’s Farm,” as the ‘Overs 
slaugh” is now called in honor of Mr. Senator Marcy, 
On summing up all the votes, there were for Henry 
Clay 399—Andrew Jackson 1. «After this ceremony, 
the steam boat Erie, ascending, was deposited on the 
‘‘farm,”? and, with the rest of the fleet, remained com- 
fortably there all night. 

Coat. There are heavy complaints at New York be« 
cause of the price of anthracite coal. It appears that 
114 dollars, per ton, had been asked for it! This is too 
much. The charges for freight from Philadelphia are 
said to exceed those from Liverpool. This is very 
probable, for coal is often brought in lieu of sand and 
stones, as mere ballast. But the price is too high. Many 
who have put up grates will take them down, and return 
to wood-fires, unless coal is supplied considerably 
cheaper than it now is. In Baltimore, anthracite coal, at 
eight dollars, is dearer than wood, purchased in the proper 
season—but more convenient, in some cases, and so pre= 
ferred, 

A liberal gentleman at New York, Neen Jenkins, 
esq.) has, however, undertaken to deliver 3,000 tons at 
nine dollars—which is the actual cost and charges. 

The inereased price of coal is caused by the advanced 
cost of its transportation to market—the owners of boats 
on the Schuylkill canal having taken advantage of the 
demand, and increased their charge from 150 cents to 
250 per ton, Ke. 

The Schuylkill navigation, perhaps, cannot pass the 
quantity of coal which will be needed, if the prive re- 
mains moderate; but any quantity may be transported on 
a rail road, and such a road will probably be made, after 
awhile. ‘The cost of transportation on a rail road would 
be much less than on the canal, because of labor employ- 
ed or conveyances required, 


Maus. TRoLLorr—some old woman, or old man in pets 
ticoats, has been making a large book about the United 
States, as many other Bulls and Bull-esses have done bee 
fore now; and our papers are filled with extracts from, 
or remarks concerning this book. Why not let mistress« 
captain Basil Hall and Mrs. Trollope alone? They 
cannot do us any harm. Wedo not see why so much at 
tention should be paid to such animals. And, as they 
have a talent for scribbling, we are ready to excuse any 
thing which they can say concerning us, if they will en= 
deavor to keep their own Burkers and other murderers, 
their forgers, and robbers, and thieves, with their prosti- 
tutes, and ship-loads of paupers, at home. They cannot 
influence those intelligent and worthy and sound-hearted 
Englishmen to whom we are always willing to tender the 
right hand of friendship, and accept as fellow citizens 
but if they would tell the English people that most of 
the English raseals, who fly to the United States to avoid 
justice in their own country, are arrested here, if thought 
worth the pursuit, and punished or compelled to dis- 
gorge—they may add what they please as to the habits 
and manners of the American people. As to these ship- 
loads of oot aha cg sweepings of the English poor 
houses which are cast upon our shores—the time, we 
think, is close at hand when they will be thrown-back to 
perish or be fed, ar nome. ‘To the honest and the wor- 
thy of all nations, we say, ‘“‘come’—there is room 
enough for us and you; but the exportations alluded to 
must, and will be, checked. And as mistress-captain 
Hall and mistress Trollope have so many and such 
sweet sensibilities and exquisite refinements, Ict them 
make books against the inhumanity of sending loads of 





English paupers to a land so dardarous as the United 
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States—where, comparatively speaking, we have scarce a 
native beggar of our own to keep them in countenance. 
Revenue at Boston. The duties secured on mer- 
chandise, during the first six months of 1831, was— 
$2,143,586 69 
First quarter, 1832 1,336,196 05 
Second do. do. 1,310,934 02 





$2,647,130 05 


Showing an increase over the first 6 months of last year, 


of $503,543 36. 
he revenue last year was greater than it ever was since 
the government was established. (Morn. Post. 





Tue stave TRADE. By a statement published in the 
Liverpool (England) Albion, it appears that, from the 
15th of January to the 28th of November, 1790, there 
sailed from the port of Liverpool for the coast of Africa, 
16,756 tons of shipping, (90 ships). The number of 
slaves they were licensed to carry was 27,071, averaging 
upwards of 300 to each ship. The manuscript contain- 
ing the statement was found among the papers of a gen- 
tleman engaged in the traffic, and contains the name, ow- 
ner, master, day of sailing, and destination of each ship. 

fg-And yet Englishmen, who forced their infernal 
traffic on their American colonies, now the United States, 
against the entreaties and remonstrances of the people, 
have the scoundrelism to jeer us because we hold slaves. 
Such are the ethicks of a hig/wayman, when he knocks 
a man down and bids him to stand! The curse of slave- 
ry in the United States lies at ‘‘Father Bull’s” own door. 





Rich sttvER MINE.—Captain Simpson, of the brig Da- 
nube, arrived at Boston, from Chili, states that about a 
fortnight before he left Copiapo, a silver mine was dis- 
covered in that vicinity, said to be the richest ever disco- 
vered on that continent. He has on board a lump of 
pure virgin silver, found on the surface, weighing 44 
pounds. , 

‘SUPREMACY OF THE LAWS.” The editor of the Al- 
bany Argus asks what would we do if the United States 
should interfere with owr Indians? The answer, from 
every man who has not a traitor’s heart in his bosom, is, 
OBEY THE Laws. What did New York ever do when 
the supreme court reversed the decisions of our state 
tribunals? She obeyed the supreme authority. What 
did our state do when the United States court de- 
elared our steamboat laws to be unconstitutional? Peace- 
ably submitted to the decision. What is our legislature 
doing in reference to the decision of the United States 
court against this state, and in favor of John Jacob Astor? 
Providing for the payment, in cheerful obedience to that 
decision, of nearly $600,000. 


But in the case of Georgia, without reference to the 
right or the wrong of the question, and where the high- 
est interests of the republic are periled, the Albany Ar- 

s counsels rebellion—and all that is valued or sacred, 
in laws or liberty, is to be jeopardized, because Georgia 
and the Argus, at this moment, have a common, tempo- 
rary political object! [.4lb. Eve. Journal. 

Ciatms UPON FRANCE UNDER THE LATE CONVEN- 
tron. Inadespatch recently received at the department 
of state from our minister in France, after alluding to 
the fact, that documents, which will be of importance in 
substantiating the claims of many of our citizens, are 
contained in different bureaus of that government, as in 
the Consiel d’Etat, the offices of the ministers of ma- 
rine, of justice, of finance, and of commerce, the fol- 
lowing suggestion is made: 


‘In the dispersion of these papers among so many dif- 
ferent departments with which this legation has no di- 
rect relations, it is evident that little can be done by it to 
hasten the collection and transmission of the documents 
required. It is, therefore, worthy the consideration of 
the claimants, whether it would not be better to have an 
agent here, to stimulate the work by personal applica- 
tion at the several offices, and to aid its progress by fur- 
nishing all those indications of dates, names, &e. Ke. 
which could not but be highly useful, if not necessary 
guides, in a search for papers.” [ Globe. 
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Boston AND SANDWICH GLASS COMPANY. From the 
Boston Transcript. ‘che Barnstable Journal gives , 
flattering account of this flourishing establishment. |; 
employs and supports over one quarter of the population 
of Sandwich. o ardent spirits has been admitted with- 
in the factory for the last four years. Nearly 200 men 
and boys are constantly employed; two-thirds of whom 
are Americans, and nearly one-half of them born jy 
Sandwich or its immediate vicinity. Of the 200 employ- 
ed at the factory, not more than 100 drink ardent spirits 
on any occasion; and of the 100 who occasionally drink, 
five of that number only have ever been seen intoxicated, 
The factory pays heavy taxes and contributes largely 
to the support of the poor of the town, whilst it has pro- 
vided for its own sick and destitute, although some of 
them have been ‘‘native born citizens of Sandwich.” 
They have erected two houses of publie worship, and a 
large school house, where a school is kept through the 
year—the only public school in the town that is kept over 
four months in the year. 

Of the workmen, ninety-six are heads of families; 
twenty-eight of them are members of religious socicties, 
including Methodists, Calvinists, and Unitarians. To 
one of these societies they furnish all the teachers (say 
five) to their Sunday school. ‘To another, five out of 
seven. ‘lo another two. Of two-thirds of the funds to 
support the several schools, and for the support of cler- 
gymen for the three denominations above named, full 
one-half is voluntarily raised and paid by the workmen. 

—es 

GERMAN EMIGRANTS. The York, (Pa.) Republican, 
speaking of the large number of Germans who _ have 
lately passed through that borough on their way to the 
‘‘immeasureavle west,” says—we learn that the increas- 
ing prospect of internal commotion in the German em- 
pire, is the main cause of this emigration. The farmers 
say, that all they raised would not pay the imposts le- 
vied upon them. We are further informed, by some of 
the most intelligent, that it is calculated not less than 
80,000 are now moving and preparing to depart for this 
country. Let them come—they are an industrious and 
moral race, and will do well here. We rejoice that our 
country presents a haven, where the weary and oppress- 
ed even in this world may have a rest. 

Iron case. From the New York Journal of Con- 
merce. A case of considerable interest to merchants was 
tried in the superior court on Friday, which turned upon 
the question whether certain iron imported by Willian 
Lacon, such as palisading for balconies, gratings for win- 
dows, and the part of andirons called the horse, consisted 
of manufuctured articles, or was bariron. If the former, 
the duty would be 25 per cent. ad valorem. If the latter, 
$37 per ton, — rolled ivon.| The collector levied up- 
on it as bar iron; by which the duty was enhaneed from 
$249 99 to $1,134 75. The present action was brouglit 
to recover the difference, $884 76. The jury gave a ver- 
dict in favor of the plaintiff, for the full amount claimed. 

fr$The new law forbids speculations of this kind. 
There will be ‘‘no mistakes” about the rates of duty pay- 
able—though the rates have been reduced. 





Rice macutne. The cleansing of rice from the bull 
and the inner coating also, has long been made a subject 
of close investigation by ingenious men; many machines 
have been invented for that purpose, but they all fail ol 
accomplishing one great object—cleaning it without break- 
ing the berry. A premium of $50,000 has long been ol- 
fered at the south Or a machine which would accomplish 
this purpose, yet no successful competitor has appeare(, 
and the awkward and expensive process of mortars is still 
continued, which eats up about one-sixth of the crop. 

Two ingenious mechanies in this town have finally suc- 
ceeded in inventing an apparatus which obviates all the 
difficulties of former inventions, and, in the opinion ol 
rice planters who have examined it, there is little doubt 
of its final and entire success. The machine is simple 
in its construction, consisting of two successive pair's 0 
horizontal circular tables, the inner surfaces of which are 
covered with card-teeth and revolve round upon each 
other. The productiveness of the rice plantations are 
essentially diminished, in consequence of the expensive 
mode now practised in preparing it for market, and should 
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this machine succeed equal to the expectations of those | creek, we met some Pottawatamies, and I made a feast 


who are familiar with the subject, the invention will be 
scarcely inferior in importance and value to the far-famed 
cotton gin. [Northampton Courier. 

MACKEREL Fisnery. A comparative view of the num- 
per of barrels of mackerel packed in Hingham, Scituate 
and Cohasset for the last and present season, to the first 
of September, appears in the following table: 





1831. 1832. 
No. of dls. No. of bls. 
Hinghara 23,304 5,465 
Scituate 4,038 1,190 
Cohasset 8,023 2,319 
35,365 8,074 
8,974 


Less in 1832 26,595 bls. [Hingham Gaz. 





Rart roavs. From the London Monthly Magazine. 
“There seems little doubt that the steam carriages and 
rail roads will, in less than fifty years, have entirely su- 
perseded the present means of conveyance. “The obvious 
consequence is the greater rapidity of travelling, as well 
as greater security; but there are others of an important 
character. The diminution of the cost of carriage will 
equalize the value of land and its produce in every part 
of the country; no one will go into Wales for economy, 
for priees will be as low at Hampstead. The capital 
is considered to have a market extending in a circle round 
it whose radius is from fifty to sixty miles. The circle 
will be multiplied in some directions seven-fold, so that 
the Wen will cease to be a curse. Treasures will start 
up under the feet of some men. A fishery that was not 
worth three pounds may become worth three thousand. 
In steam conveyance the safety of the passengers is the 
only limit of speed. What, then, will be the rate of tra- 
velling for a cargo that runs no risk? We may expect 
mackerel from Brighton in an hour: the eart returning 
with a load of sugar, salt or slate, in the same time. Far- 
mers who are the most timid of good people, and about 
the most short-sighted, ery out that a will cease; 
that is very doubtful—they may be in still greater de- 
mand; but should draught horses cease to be, what then? 
Fewer oats will be wanted, and more wheat may be 
grown for men, or more turnips for sheep.” 





Brack Hawk. From the Detroit Journal of Sept. 5. 
Through the politeness of his excelleney, the secretary 
of war, we have had access to the despatches from the 
seat of war. Ina letter from general Seott, dated Fort 
Armstrong, 19th August last, he was engaged in the ex- 
amination of the prisoners taken, and those who have 
since surrendered, in all 118. From the information 
derived from prisoners and other sources, it appears 
that the Winnebagoes are likely to be implicated. It is 
stated by some of the witnesses that there were at one 
time ten lodges of Winnebagoes with Black Hawk’s par- 
ty, and that Winnebagoes brought in sealps at eight dif- 
ferent times. They also stated that the agent St. Vrail, 
was killed by Winnebagoes—in consequence whereof, 
the general has sent to talk with them, and demanded of 
them that their chiefs, warriors and principal men, meet 
him on the 10th September, inst. and that they bring with 
them such Saes, Foxes and Kiekapoos of Black Hawk’s 
party, as may have taken refuge amongst them, and such 

Vinnebagoes as may have been engaged in ihe war, or 
may have given assistance to the enemy. 

Napope, the principal war chief of Black Hawk’s 
band, in his examination, says, ‘that he always belonged 
to Black Hawk’s band: last summer he went to Malden; 
when he came back, he found that, by the treaty with 
gen. Gaines, the Sacs had moved across the Mississippi: 

€ remained during the winter with the Prophet, on 
Rock river, 35 miles above the mouth. During the win- 
ter, the Prophet sent him across the Mississippi, to Black 

lawk, with a message, telling him and his band to cross 
back to his village and make corn: that if the Americans 
fame and told them to move again, they would shake 
ands with them: if the Americans had come and told us 
to move, we should have shaken hands, and immediately 
have moved peaceably. We encamped on Syracuse 





forthem. At that time I heard there were some Ame- 
rieans near us (Stillman’s). I prepared a white flag to 
go and see them, and sent two or three young men ona 
hill to see what they were doing. Before the feast was 
finished, I heard my young men were killed; this was at 
sunset. Some of my young men ran out; two killed, and 
the Americans were seen rushing on to our camp. My 
young men fired a few guns and the Americans ran off, 
and my young men chased them about 6 miles.’* Na- 
pope goes on to state that the Pottawatamies of the vil- 
lage immediately left them, and that no Kickapoos joined 
them but those who were originally with Black Hawk: 
but the Winnebagoes did, and brought in sealps, fre- 
quently—that, at last, when they found the Sacs would 
be beaten, they turned against them. 

Na-ni-sa, a Sac woman, aged 25, sister of a head war- 
rior, stated that, in the hottest of the fight on the 2d Au- 
gust, she kept her infant close in her blanket by the force 
of her teeth,—seized a horse’s tail and got across the 
Mississippi, where they were afterwards attacked by the 
Sioux. She ran off, but during the firing, she heard some 
of those who fired hollo—‘‘?’m a Winnebago.” 

The persons examined say that, when the boat appear- 
ed in the Mississippi, Black Hawk told the women and 
children that he pitied them—that he would surrender to 
save them. He got a white flag and hallooed to the boat 
twice. ‘The boat, however, fired on them twice, when 
Black Hawk told the men to fire too. None of them 
know where Black Hawk or the Prophet have taken re- 
fuge, but suppose they may have gone to the Pottawata- 
mies or Ottoways, between Green Bay and Chicago. 





Harvey Biren. Among the applicants for pensions 
under the law passed at the last session of congress, is 
Anthony Glenn, the supposed hero of the Spy,- who is 
now eighty-one years of age. His affidavit sets forth his 
many and various services, none of which, separately, 
nor all collectively, entitled him to a pension under for- 
mer acts. It is to be hoped that he will meet with no 
difficulty in obtaining the pittance at length granted, for 
the want of proper evidence. But we believe, in this 
respect, the law is liberal, and does not require very strict 
proof. 

-—. 

Frencu pest. The following is a statement of the 
progressive increase of the public debt in France, since 
the sixteenth century:— 


In 1562, under Charles TX. it was 17,000,000fr- 
1589, debts left by Henry ITI. 339,649,000 
1595, under Henry [V. during Sul- 

ly’s ministry 96,900,000 
1660, under Louis XIV. Colbert’s 

ministry 783,400,000 
1698, idem, Pelletier’s ministry —1,301,790,000 
1710, idem, Chamillard’s ministry 4,386,518,750 
1788, under Louis XVI. Necker’s 

ministry ' 4, 245,750,000 
1807, under Napoleon 1,912,500,000 
1821, under Louis XVIII. 3,466,000,000 
1829, under Charles X. 4, 200,000,000 
1831, under Louis Philip 5,185,438,457 
1832, idem, in June 5,417,495,017 


To the amount of 1832, the new loan of 150, 
must be added. 
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ITEMS. 

A very destructive fire happened at New York between 6 and 
7 o’clock on the morning of the 13th inst. Commencing in a 
bakery in the rear of No. 86, Vandam street—by which, in one 
hour, twenty buildings, (nearly all frame houses), were reduced 
to heaps of ruins. 

In the course of January and February heavy rains and sub- 
sequent inundations have done great damage in many parts of 
Java. The mountain Geger Bintang has partly sunk down in 
three places, the extent of which is together 4,400 square rods, 
On the 23d of January, a part of the mountain of Goenong Bong- 
kok sunk down, in consequence of which the water in the rivers 
Tywondaine and Tysimoet became red like blood, and the fish 
were killed. The waters had, however, sensibly subsided soon 
after. 

A curious experiment upon the inversion of trees has been 
tried in England with interesting results. The object was to 
ascertain the laws by which the circulation of sap is regulated, 
and the effect upon the growth of the tree, of inverting the 
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stems; or in other words, of converting the branches, &c. into 
roots. It is said to have been proved that if the stem of a plum 
or cherry tree, which is not too thick, be bent, and the top 
put under ground, while the roots are generally detached, in 
proportion as the former top of the stem becomes firmly fixed in 
the soil, the branches of the root will shoot forth leaves and 
flowers, and in due time produce fruit. 

A wrought-iron steamboat has just been completed for the 
East India company, and is intended for towing vessels in the 
river Ganges. Her length is 125 feet, breadth 24, and between 


decks 11. The whole is of iron, except the deck which is of 


ank. The iron is half an inch thick, in large plates, and 
tened by 30,000 curiously contrived rivets. ‘lhe engine is 
sixty horse power, and it is calculated that she will not draw 
above 1 foot 11 inches of water. {[t seems there is some worm 
or insect in the Ganges that speedily destroys the wooden stea- 
mers, which has led to this novel expedient, at the cost of some 
£20,000. The vessel will be launched to day near Westminster 
bridge. [Literary Gazette. 


A tavern has recently been built on the summit of Mount 


Faulhorn, in Switzerland. Itis an elevation of 8,140 feet above 
the level of the sea, and is therefore between five and six hun- 
dred feet higher than the Hospice of the Great St. Bernard. 


On the 10th instant, the journey from Baltimore to Philadel- 
phia was performed in eight hours, 30 minutes. The quickest 
trip ever yet made. Time on the rail road,61 minutes. The 


locomotive performs well. 


United States bank shares at New York, September 12—1161 


a 116§. 


Miss Mary Belknap, lately deceased at Boston, besides many 
legacies to individuals, has left 7,500 dollars to various charities, 
and about 60,000 dollars to the Massachusetts general hospital. 

The reverend F. A. Strale, a Norwegian, but who kept an 
academy in Broom county, New York—a person of great li- 
terary attainments, has been fuund guilty of an attempted rape 
upon the daughter of his wife, by a tormer husband—of which 
he plead guilty, and was sentenced to the state prison for five 
years. Another bill against him was laid, as to an attempt to 


murder the proposed victim of his lust. 


Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, entered upon his 96th year on 


the 20th September inst. 


The Columbia Telescope, says—‘‘We understand that the 
comptroller general, in prosecuting his arduous task at the seat 
of government, which he has done with success and great abi- 
lity, has certainly established as much as $198,000 of the claims 
of the state. He still contends for a furthersum. Of the above 


amount $45,000 are to be paid in arms. 


The sugar crop of East Florida promises well this season.— 
There are about ten sugar plantations, each of which will pro- 


duce from 80 to 100 hogsheads. 


Mr. Richard Hatter, a passenger in the brig Edmond Castle, 
arrived at N. York on the 30th July, from London, brought 
over with him 2 cows and a calf of the true Durham breed, also 


12 sheep of the true English breed. 


We understand that between the first of last April and the 
fifteenth of the present month, the dog catchers of this city 
caught, tried, condemned and did execute no less than eigh- 


teen hundred und fourteen dogs. (U. S. Gaz. 


Twelve thousand camels were attached to the Egyptian army 
at St. Jean d’Acre, for the transportation of baggage, provisions 
and water. The cavalry, 3,000, marched by Jand from Alexan- 


dria, through the deserts, &c. 


It was stated a short time ago, that there were four thousand 


grog-shops in the city of New York. 


he number of seamen belonging to the United States, esti- 
mated with as much accuracy as possible, is 92,000, of whom 
there are in the foreign trade 50,000; in the coasting trade, in 
vessels of nearly or over 100 tons burthen, 25,000; in coasting 
vessels of less than 50 tons burthen, 5,000; in the cod-fishery, 
5,000; in the steam vessels, 1,000; and in the United States navy, 


The steamboats North America and Champlain lately made 
the trip between New York and Albany, (150 miles), in an 
average of Jess than nine hours and 20 minutes—the former 
beating 7 minutes. The wind was a-head, and so was the tide 


for half the distance, 
eB Otero 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
From London papers to the 15th August, inclusive. 
PORTUGAL. 


Den Pedro yet remained at Oporto—and it does not appear 
that his prospects of success are so brilliant as heretofore pre- 
sented. The fleet of Miguel had left Lisbon to meet Pedro’s. 
The former is much the strongest, in guns and men. There are 
many speculations concerning Portuguese affairs—but they seem 


to be no more than speculations. 


It is said that a legion of Polish officers was forming in France 


to join Pedra. 


Miguel’s general claims a victory in his affairs with Pedro— 
and it seems clear that he had kepi his army together, and nearly 


waintained the ground which he had taken. 


],*tters from Oporto dated July 26, say that Don Pedro’s re- 
turn to that city was the better to provide for future and decisive 
operations and to recruit his forces—~adding, that 640 men had 


yoluntarily enlisted in one day. 


They state that an attempt had been made to destroy the 5th 
pattalion, quartered in the convent of St. Francis, by setting 
y carners of the building at the same tiine—but only 


fire to the 


——-+- 
two soldiers perished in the flames! The friars are charged wiry, 
this infernal project—as nearly the whole of them left the con- 
vent before the fire had taken effect. 

That friars are found among all the parties of Miguelite gue- 
rillas—that the few prisoners made by them have been slaugh- 
tered and mangled as if they had fallen by the hands of Savages, 
Reprisals are spoken of. 


Pedro had rendered himself popular by his personal attentions 
to the wounded soldiers. 

GERMANY. 
The affairs of Germany are a fruitful theme of discussion j), 
England—but it seems that the decrees of the diet will be fully 
carried into effect, and without much opposition. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Parliament was to be prorogued on the 16th August. Trelang 
was more and more agitated. The cholera still prevailed 
many places in the British kingdoms. 
A private letter from London of the 14th says: The presi. 
dent’s veto has materially affected the value of U. 8. bank 
stock, which is now held at £24 to £24 10, div. off, but sales 
are very difficult.’ 


Mr. O’Connell has addressed a long letter to the Irish politi. 
eal union, developing his intentions, and calling on the peopic 
of Ireland to second him. His principal object he declares jp 
be to impeach lord Anglesea, Mr. Stanley, and Mr. Blackburne, 
the Irish attorney general: and he solicits the people to petition 
parliament to that effect, declaring that he will undertake the 
impeachment himself in the reformed parliament. The letter 
terminates thus: **I conclude with this declaration of my own 
personal intentions. First, | am determined never again volun. 
tarily to pay tithes. Second, I am determined never again yo- 
luntarily to pay vestry cess. ‘Third, I am determined never to 
buy one single article solid for tithes or vestry cess. Such are 
my three individual resolutions; let every other man act as he 
pleases. I have made up my mind to this course. I will not 
oppose the law, let it take its course; but I decline paying to, or 
buying from tithe proctors.’’ 

The English editors are much out of humor with the emperor 

of Russia—but nothing of the result of lord Durham’s mission 
is mentioned. He had been received with extraordinary civi- 
lities. 
A long conversation took place in the commons, on the Lith, 
on the subject of the disfranchisement under the new reform 
bill. Lord .2lthorp was en-bled to state that the number of 
qualified voters in the great towns of the north, was not what 
they had been stated to be. 

“My gallant friend, (colonel Evans),”’ said his lordship, “stat- 
ed, that in Manchester there would be, under the reform bill, as 
qualified by the payment of rates and taxes, only 758 voters; in 
Blackburn, 78; in Ashtoe, 75; in Bolton, 84; in Bury, 42; in Sal- 
ford, 40; in Rochdale, 38; and in Warrington, 40. In conse- 
quence of that statement having been made public, a gentle. 
man, on whose authority I have every right to rely, has written 
to me on the subject, and he informs me that instead of 758, no 
less than 4,400 have qualified in the township of Manchester 
alone, and, that taking the whole borough, there were from 7 to 
8,000 electors qualified to vote. In Salford, the number who 
had qualified is from 11 to 1200. In Bolton, instead of &4, the 
number is upwards of 1,000, not above 10 out of the 1,000 being 
disqualified from non-payment. In Blackburn, instead of 78, the 
number is 1,000; and in all the ether boroughs, with the excep- 
tion of Warrington, concerning which I have received no infor 
mation, I understand that in no case is the number of voters 
qualified under 700 [hear, hear!].°? 

Mr. Macauley gave a similar account with regard to Leeds 
and the manufacturing towns of Yorkshire. Colonel Evans ob- 
served, he had received letters to the same purpose, and thal 
his statement was not made as positive, but on a hypothesis. 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 

The cholera prevails at many places in both these kingdoms. 
Itis now strongly reported that the long pending difficulties be- 
tween them are on the point of being adjusted! The nuptials of 
king Leopold and the princess Louise, of France, were ce! 
brated at Compeigne on the 12th August, with great pomp ant 
ceremony. 

TURKEY AND EGYPT. 

It is stated that Ibrahim pacha has totally defeated the grand 
Turkish army under Hussein pacha, collected to destroy hiv 
The battle took place near Aleppo. It is added, that the Egyp- 
tian fleet had obtained a complete victory over the Turkish, an 
eaptured most of the large vessels. If so, the porte will prol?- 
bly feel the necessity of submitting to a division of his empi' 
with the pacha of Egypt. 

It appears that the new boundary line of Greece, which h* 
been considered so advantageous, was obtained from the grant 
seignior at the price of fifty millions of Turkish piastres, whi¢! 
are to be deducted from the sum which he had undertaken " 
pay to Russia. 

ITALY. 
The cholera has appeared at Leghorn. 


ALGIERS. 

Paris, Aug. 11.—The Jast letters from Algiers bring a mo 
afflicting account of the military state of that colony. Ther 
are about 2,000 sick in the hospitals—not including those in t)? 
ambulances, which are crowded. : 

The principal disorders are fevers of various kinds, and ma"! 
affections of the brain. The extreme heat and bad situation ° 





the camps, the great quantity of fruit that the soldiers eat, 
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pad quality of the bread, ana bathing in the heat of the day, are 
chief causes of these disorders. 

PROGRESS OF THE CHOLERA. 
One fatal case of the cholera on the 21st inst. 





Boston. 
since. ; te ee 

New York. Deaths in this city last week 238—of which 72 
were by cholera. 

Philadelphia. 'There were six deaths by the cholera in Phila- 
delphia last week. 


Nene 


BALTIMORE. 

The official account of interments for the week ending on 
Monday the 24th inst. gave 116—of which number 39 were co- 
jored persons. Diseases 40 of cholera, 12 consumption, 11 cho- 
jera infantum, 8 infantile, 7 biliows fever, &c. 24 were under 2 
vears old—7U above 21. 

. White 


Private Hospi- Peniten- 
persons. Colored. practice. er tiary. Total. 
| Sept. 22. 1 ] Q 0 — 
Sept. 93. 5 l 5 i om 6 
Sept. 24. 2 2 4 0 -— 4 
Sept. 25. 4 2 6 0 -— 6 
Sept. 26. 2 1 2 1 --- 3 
Sept. 27. 2 0 1 ] — 2 
| Sept. 28. 1 0 ] 0 -— 1 


Ata public meeting held at the exchange on the 26th inst. the 
following address was adopted, and signed by a large number of 
the most respectable citizens of Baltimore, merchants and others: 

The merchants of Baltimore, believing that very erroneous 
opinions have been made to prevail abroad in reference to the 
present health of the city,—and in answer to numerous inqui- 
ries, have great pleasure in announcing that there dees not, in 
their judgment, exist any further cause for hesitation in visiting 
them, on aecount of the late prevailing epidemic. They have 

just grounds for confidently believing that the afilicting disease, 
the presence of which they, in common with the inhabitants of 
other cities have had to deplore, has ceased to exist—or only 
lingers feebly in such remote and unfrequented places, and with 
such circumstances, as to give no possible ground tor apprehen- 
sion. ‘They are therefore happy, in stating the restored health 
of the city, to invite their friends to visit them as "sual, with the 
assurance that they may do so with entire safety. 

Baltimore, Sept. 26, 1832. 

At the regular meeting of the board of health on Thursday 
morning, the address of the merchants was presented to the 
consideration of the board, who adopted the following proceed- 
ings in reference to it: 

Health office, Baltimore, September 27 th, 1832. 

The proceedings of the merchants of Baltimore, which took 
place yesterday, having been submitted to the board of health 
this morning, and by them to the consulting physician, the ac- 
companying communication which was received from him, 
is fully concurred in by the board. By order, 

DAVID HARRIS, sec’y. 
Baltimore, September 27th, 1832. 

GEXTLEMEN—lI have examined the paper submitted to me this 
morning, by your board, to whom it had been submitted by the 
merchants of this city. I fully concur in the propriety of the 
measure, Which is founded in truth. I would beg leave, how- 
ever, to add, that there has been no disease communicable by 
contagion during the present season. 

Any risk which might have grown out of a supposed greater 
concentration of the epidemie air which exists throughout the 
country at present, has now lost that character; and I feel no 
hesitation in saying that cholera no longer exists as an epidemic 
imourcity. Very respectfully, 

HORATIO G. JAMESON, consulting physician. 

Thos. S. Shephard, Jacob Deems, Peter Foy, esqrs. commission- 

ers of health. 

aryluand—generally. A considerable number of deaths by 
cholera have happened in some of the lower counties of the 
Western Shore of this state; chiefly of colored persons. In 
Charles county, on certain estates, it is dreadful. On one farm, 
on which the whole number of persons did not exceed eleven, 
the deaths were eight—chiefly blacks. A letter to the editors of 
the “National Intelligencer’? says—‘“‘The cholera rages here 
with great violence, and is futal in every case. No premonitory 
symptoms admonish its approach. Pains, cramps, vomitings, 
collapse and death in a few hours, are its characteristics.”? The 
location of the writer of this letter is on the eastern bank of the 

otomac, about twenty miles below Washington. 

A few cases have happened since our last in some of the 
towns of the western counties of Maryland. The disease was 
subsiding on the line of the canal. 


Frederick, September 2%. The annexed report of the board of 
health for the last week, shows a considerable increase in the 
ravages of the disease. We deem it proper to state as warning 
to our fellow citizens, that, in every fatal case, it bas been as- 
certained that the patient had neglected, for several days pre- 
vious to the attack, the premonitory symptoms—diarrhea. 

Report of the board of health. 

21 deaths have occurred in this city, the last week, from 
Tuesday 18th to this date. Of the 21 deaths, there were 15 ci- 
izens—6§ white and 9 colored—and 6 foreigners. Total 21. 

Washington. The epidemic has much declined its ravages in 
this city. ‘The want of the reports of private practice forbids 


— - 


in formation of the real state of the disease—except that it is re- 
tiring. ‘There were lately a few solitary cases at Alexandria and 
some at Georgetown. 

Richmond. ‘The cholera has slow increase in this city. The 
reports of cases are not regular. ‘The interments from Septem- 
ber 11 to September 21, were 78 in one burying ground, and. 
perhaps, 10 at others—of these about 70 are supposed to have 
been caused by cholera. Of the 78 mentioned, 63 were blacks. 

The latest accounts shew a considerable state of alarm—for 
some respectable white persons had died. 

There were 45 interments on the 2lst, 22d and 23d Septem- 
ber—or 15 per day, a large number for a population of about 
10,000. Of the 45, thirty-two were blacks. On the 24th, 8 deaths, 
4 white, 4 colored. Twenty-two persons had died at the alms 
house, and two of the public guard at the armory, and a third 
expected to die. Cases resulting fatally had also happened at 
Manchester. 

Virginia, generally. The disease has been very severe at 
Hampton and Smithfield, &c. with a few cases at Petersburg, 
and at Kampsville, Charlestown, &c. 

The west. We have bad accounts from the army at Rock 
Island. ‘The cholera had broken out among the newly arrived 
rangers, and 60 soldiers speedily died. A party deserted and 
descended the Mississippi, giving themselves up at Jefferson 
barracks, St. Louis. T’wo of them died in the boat, and seve- 
ral soldiers in the barracks had been attacked. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cases of cholera still appear at Albany, Buffalo, and in many 
other cities and towns in the north—but the disease had ceased 
to alarm the people, and generally seems to be about retiring 
altogether. 

The epidemic was awfully severe a few days ago in the small 
village of Marcus Hook, on the Delaware. 

In all places where persons of color abound, the disease has 
affected them most severely—as well because of their own im- 
prudence, as the want of attention and necessaries when sick. 
It must now be expected, we apprehend, that the cholera will 
pass through the whole south, and it is hoped that all possible 
preparations will be made to mitigate its ravages. Much de- 
pends on food and shelter, and cleanliness and care—and above 
all, perhaps, large collections of persons, in badly ventilated 
situations, should be avoided. The little villages inhabited by 
slaves, on many plantations, should be abandoned—and rigid 
measures adopted concerning their diet, exposure, &c. 
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CHOLERA IN ARCH STREET PRISON. 

At a meeting of the sanatory committee of North ward, held 
September 15th, 1832, the business for which this body was or- 
ganized being closed, Roberts Vaux, the chairman, suggested 
that in as much as the Arch street prison was within the limits 
of the ward, it might be proper to draw up a succinct account 
of the ravages of the recent epidemic in that institution, the 
more especially to commemorate the meritcrious conduct of 
several citizens, who rendered professional and other services 
to the sick on that melancholy occasion. Whereupon it was 
unanimously resolved, that Roberts Vaux, Cornelius Comegys, 
Charles Watres, and William Morrison be requested to perform 
that duty and publish the same, on behalf of the committee. 

In compliance with the foregoing appointment, the undersign- 
ed respectfully submit the following representation to their fel- 
low citizens. During the existence of the pestilential cholera 
from the dominion of which our city is now so mercifully and 
happily redeemed, the most alarming event that marked its ca- 
reer, was its rapid, and fatal march through the jail of the city 
and county of Philadelphia. It appears that on the 30th of Ju- 
ly, the first person was attacked there, at which date about two 
hundred and ten prisoners* were confined in the criminal side, 
and twenty-one in the debtors apartment. During the subse- 
quent forty-eight hours several other cases were developed, 
when Dr. Burden, one of the visiting inspectors (whose official, 
and professional labors were thenceforwara eminently zealous, 
humane, and efficient), was apprized by the keeper, of the 
threatening state of things, and on the Ist of August by his di- 
rection Dr. A. M. Allen was authorised to act as resident phy- 
sician. This gentleman however was very soon taken sick, 
and Edward Peace, a student of medicine, at the request of Dr. 
Burden went to the prison, and assidiously devoted himself 
for the relief of the patients until the morning of the 5th, when 
he also became ill. The firmness. and persuasive representa- 
tions of this estimable young man were moreover successful in 
preventing acts of violence and revolt by the prisoners, with 
whom he remained fora considerable time unassisted in their 
rooms, and in consequence of the desperation of some of them 
he was in much personal danger. At that momentabout eighty 
individuals were the subjects of the formidable malady in its 
worst aspect, and nearly as many more in the premonitory sta- 





——— cL 





* Persons committed to this prison are nearly all vagrant and 
disorderly, and petty thieves, and generally drunkards. The 
ravages which the cholera made among them, contributes to 
prove, what the history of the disease elsewhere exhibits, that 
the intemperate are remarkably its victims. It is an interesting 
circumstance, that but one case of cholera occurred among the 
convicts in the Walnut strect prison, and that not an individual 
was affected with it in the new penitentiary on Francis street. 
In these two institutions, five hundred and twenty-eight offen- 





ders are confined. 
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» Whilst those who were not yet attacked became almost 
Frantic through fear. Four of the officers being then also sick, 
it may be easily supposed that great dismay and confusion 
reigned throughout the prison. 

‘idings of this sad condition of affairs speedily reached all 
parts of the city, and Drs. George Fox, R. Harlan, C. W. Mor- 
ris, C. Lukens, J. Peace, A. M. Allen, George Norris, B. H. 
Coates, T’. Ash, W. Jewell, R. Bridges, J. 'Togno, and the visit- 
ing inspector before mentioned, promptly repaired to the jail 
and exerted their professional skill to succour the sufferers. ‘The 
scenes of that memorable day were of unparalleled feartulness 
and loathsomeness in the history of disease and death, in Phila- 
delphia. . Before nigiit not less than seventy persons who were 
living in that building when the morning dawned, were con- 
signed to the grave! Among the victims John Russel, a watch- 
man of the establishment, is entitled to henorable notice, be- 
cause not content with fulfilling his official duties, he generous- 
ly assisted the physicians, and in a few hours sunk under the 
fatigue and exposure attendant upon efforts to save the lives of 
others. In the midst of this awful riot of disease and of mor- 
tality, the medical gentlemen we have mentioned, nobly and 
faithfully maintained their ground, and were instrumental in 
rescuing many who otherwise would have swelled the frightful 
number of the dead. 

It is a grateful duty to add to the preceding list of the benefac- 
tors of humanity, John Swift, Thomas Roney, Peter Fritz, Ro- 
bert O'Neill, Thomas Wallace, Thomas Lewellen,+ Joseph 8. 
Kite,t George Tees, Michael Wartman, George Nagle, Peter A. 
Grotjan and William W. Wiggins, who, undismayed by the af- 
fecting spectacle, remained at posts of danger, and rendered im- 
portant services to the miserable sufferers. 

It is known that divers other citizens were also usefully en 
gaged at various times during the day in procuring the discharge, 
under the authority of recorder Mclivain, and likewise provid- 
ing for the safe keeping elsewhere, of the prisoners, whom the 
disorder had not then assailed, and many were occupied in ob- 
taining funds, and using other means for the emancipation of 
the exposed and terrified debtors. It would have afforded the 
committee satisfaction if it had been in their power to learn, and 
to be thereby enabled to mention all who thus praiseworthily 
exerted themselves, but this they have found to be impossible. 

The chief purpose, however, of their appointment was to as- 
certain who came within the range of services emphatically 
perilous, and to record the names of such. ‘They have endea- 
vored to execute the trust with impartiality and fideiity. 

You are now, fellow citizens, made acquainted with the men 
whose disinterested benevolence, and sense of public duty, in- 
duced them to jeopardize their lives for the common good, and 
for the relief of a most friendless, and moreover of a most la- 
mentably depraved portion of the human race; and the under- 
signed are certain, that the knowledge of these truly magnani- 
mous deeds, will ensure for their authors the cordial tribute of 
your respect and gratitude. ROBERTS VAUX, 

CORN’S COMEGYS, 
CHARLES WATRES, 
WM. MORRISON, 
Philadelphia, September 20, 1832. 
= BO Bt — 
“POLITICS OF THE DAY.” 

The character of the late election in Charleston may be gather- 
ed from the following—extracted from the “Courier” of the 7th 
inst. 

We congratulate our fellow-citizens that the tide of corrup- 
tion, which has hitherto deluged our community, staining its 
honor and vitiating its morals, is about to be arrested at the 
spring head. The leaders of both parties, actuated by a deep 
sense of the alarming and growing extent of this pernicious evil 
—rendered doubly pernicious by the high sanctions with which, 
in an evil hour, it was countenanced—have agreed to suppress 
it completely, and forever. This is an achievement of which 
they may well be proud—it redounds more to their credit than the 
fleeting honors of a party triumph; it must yield them more 
heartfelt satisfaction than the paltry rewards of political ambi- 
tion. No moral man, no reflecting patriot, can have witnessed 
the late disgraceful scenes which have been acted in this city, 
without a deep sense of degradation at the thought, that Caroli- 
nians should have suffered their moral sense and sense of honor 
to be so blunted by the rage of party, as to give into practices 
calculated to debauch the morals of the community, and even- 
tually render utterly worthless the right of suffrage. Well then 
may we rejoice that this foul stain Is about to be wiped away— 
that this corroding sore is about to be checked in its corrupting 
progress. It will be seen that the union party have readily sane- 
tioned the arrangement of their leaders. We trust for the honor 
and welfare of our city, that our opponents will do so likewise. 

[A regular agreement has been entered into by the parties that 
the free suffrages of the people shall not be roncep!—that money 





#This valuable and intrepid individual was the ouly keeper 
belonging to the prison, who remained on duty threughout the 
existence of cholera in the jail, and though exposed more than 
any one else, (excepting the physicians) by contact with the 
sick and the dead, was at no ume seriously indisposed. : 

tThis useful citizen was invested by the inspectors with the 
office of keeper, and so acted during that day and night; on the 
next morning he was assaijled with cholera, and narrowly escap- 
ed with his life. Colonel Swift was also taken the following 
night, and was very ill with the same disorder. 
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and liquor, &c. &c. shall not be given to enlighten the minds of 
persons concerning the interests of the country! From what jg 
stated in this agreement, it appears not only that “bribery ang 
corruption”? has been the “order of the day”’ at Charleston—py; 
that force was brought into regujar action to compel wreteheq 
individuals to vote as desired—or keep them from the polls, } 

A paper published in Indiana, (the Cass County Times) in re. 
marking upon the veto message, says— 

“This is a measure which proves an undaunted resolution jn 
our president, to act for the general good of his suBsyEecrs!!”’ 

The “Telegraph”? makes a strong case out of the charge of 
bribery by the bank of the United States, preferred against Mr, 
Webb, editor of the New York Courier & Enquirer—that Mr, 
Noau, then and now holding a lucrative and highly responsj- 
ble office given to him by the president of the United States, anq 
retained, by his permission, was a partner to the transaction!— 
saying, that one could not be guilty and the other innocent. 


From the United States Telegraph. Since the notice of our 
extra was published, some, of whom we hoped better things, 
have felt it their duty to discontinue, and among the rest we 
have received the following: 

**Piltsburgh, Sept. 4th, 1832. 

**DEAR sir: I wish you to tender my thanks to Mr. Smoot, 
your agent, for his kindness in sending me on the Telegraph, 
trom the time ‘last summer that I paid him off your account.’ 
I wish the paper stopped; as it would ill become me or any 
other individaal, ‘holding an office under the government,’ to 
encourage Or patronize any public journal opposed to the admi- 
nistration of president Jackson. 

**f aim, dear sir, most respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“EDW. PATCHELL, 

“To gen. Duff Green.”’ 


—— 


The Albany Argus has published a speech delivered in Che- 
shire, Massachusetts, by the rev. John Leland, represented to be 
80 years old, from which the following is extracted— 

‘The veto of the president against the bank bill is one of the 
best of the state papers that was ever written. ‘The pen of Jet- 
ferson never exceeded it. ‘The intelligence of ancient Greece, 
and the inflexibility and patriotism of Rome, in her former glory, 
fade before it. He who jeoparded his life in the army, to save 
his country, has now put his reputation at hazard,to keepa 
clear conscience and save the country from ruin.” 

Meeting in North Carolina—from the Raleigh Star—On §a- 
turday, the 25th ult. a large and respectable ety was held at 
Shoceco Springs, Warren county, by visitors from different sec- 
tions of the state, to take into consideration the propriety of cor- 
responding with Martin Van Buren and Philip P. Barbour, two 
prominent candidates for the vice presidency, for the purpose of 
ascertaining their sentiments with regard to the protective sys- 
tem, internal improvement, United States bank and nullifica- 
tion. Gen. Joseph H. Bryan was called to the chair, and Chas. 
RK. Ramsay, esq. appointed secretary. The chairman explained 
the object of the meeting briefly, disclaiming party considera- 
tions, and major Memucan Hunt introduced the following pre- 
amble and resolution, which after having undergone some dis- 
cussion with regard to their propriety, in which col. Wm. Long, 
major Hunt and Win. 8. Ransom, esq. participated, were una- 
nimously adopted: 

Whereas much excitement exists in North Carolina on the 
subjects of the protective system, and its proper adjustment, in- 
ternal improvement, the bank of the U. States, and nullifica- 
tion; and whereas it is the inherent right of American citizens 
to Know the opinions of those who are candidates for the high 
otlices of president and vice president: 

Be it resolved by this meeting, That a committee of three be 
appointed to correspond with Martin Van Buren of New York, 
and Philip P. Barbour, of Virginia, and respectfully ask their 
sentiments on these important questions. 

The following additional resolutions were imtroduced and 
adopted: 

Resolved, That Joseph H. Bryan, major Memucan Hunt and 
Josiah Granberry, esq. be appointed the committee of eorres- 
pondence. 

Resolved, That these proceedings be signed by the chairman 
and secretary, and that the editors of the Register, Star and 
Constitutionalist be requested to publish them in their respective 
papers. JOs. H. BRYAN, chairmen. 

CuarR.Les R. Ramsay, sec’ry. 


Mr. Gideon Welles, editor of Hartford (Con.) Times, in 4 
letter addressed to Mr. Duff Green, editor of the U. 8. Telegrap!, 
some time ago, said— 

‘© With the assistance of the gencral government we shall, in 
one year’s time, get a strong and healthy majority in this state, 
such an one as will go together at the next presidential election. 

From the St. Louis Times. 

Treason in the camp.—The fact is that gen. Ashley has gone 
over to the open enemy, and now foresees that he cannot rise to 
the summit of his ambition unless the Jackson party can be di- 
vided, and for that reason he sets his Beacon at the holy and pious 
work of division—but it won’t do—the party won’t divide. ; 

Let gen. Ashley know, that, with all the treasonable policy © 
his “Beacon,” he can’t do this last hateful deed. It was enough 
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to procure the appointment of aman whose first act as a poli- 
tician was to vote the entire ticket opposed to the party. Look 
out, Jackson republicans, for the treachery of gen. Ashley’s 
Beacon—it is no more a Jackson paper than gen. Ashley is a 
Jackson man, and every body knows how MucH that is. 


THE BANK VETO. 

The Natchez newspaper publishes the following extract from 
an address from Mr. Senator Poindezter to the legislature of the 
state of Mississippi. 

“The bill reported at an carly part of the session for this ob- 
ject, passed both houses of congress by respectable majorities, 
but was not approved by the president. I voted in favor of re- 
newing the charter of this moneyed institution for a limited time. 
Having bestowed much reflection on this question, and having 
formed an opinion that the condition of the country strongly re- 
commended, if it did not imperiously demand a renewal of the 
charter, | took occasion, in the summer of 1831, to make known 
that opinion to the people of Mississippi, and to request that, if 
those whom I represented in the national legislature differed 
from me on that subject they would express their opinions, which 
I should feel myself at all times bound to obey. I have received 
no information that my determination to support the bank was 
in any manner disapproved by the legislature or the people of 
the state, and therefore adopted the course which my own judg- 
ment had previously decided to be correct. 

‘‘Had this been an original proposition to incorporate a bank of 
the United States, I should have hesitated much before I gave 
my assent to it; but the existence of a bank of this character 
was coeval with the first congress held under the constitution, 
and has continued, with the intermission of a few years, to the 
present time. ‘The constitutional power of congress to create 
this corporation might well have been questioned, as it was, by 
some of the ablest and most patriotic statesmen of that day; it 
underwent a full and able discussion, and the power to establish 
the bank was asserted and exercised under the first administra- 
tion of president Washington; it has been re-asserted in a great 
variety of forms under the administration of each successive 
chief magistrate; and, in no instance, has the power been de- 
nied, or the exercise of it rebuked by the great body of the Ame- 
rican people. It has received the sanction of Mr. Madison, who 
was among its original opponents on constitutional grounds, but 
who considered the question settled in 1816, by the antecedent 
action of the government affirming the power as an incident to 
those expressly enumerated in the constitution. 

“The renewal of the charter, at this time, is recommended by 
considerations intimately connected with the prosperity of the 
country, and a large proportion of the capital of this institution 
is in the hands of those who reside west of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, in the valley of the Mississippi; two millions of this sum 
is loaned to the people of our state. It must be obvious, there- 
fore, that to urge the bank, by closing its affairs, to withdraw 
this vast amount from circulation, would produce very great 
distress and embarrassment; the rate of interest would be dou- 
bled on every dollar borrowed by a debtor who might be coin- 
pelled to meet his bank accommodations; eommercial facilities 
would diminish, and. the great staple commodity of the south 
would be driven to seek a market abroad, in consequence of the 
deranged state of the circulating medium at home. It is diffi- 
cuit, indeed, to calculate the mischiefs of this sudden check to 
the national currency, which has so long been employed in the 
purchase of our products, and dispensed in loans throughout the 
whole country. The rate of exchange, also, which has been 
equalized between the great commercial cities of New York, 
Philadelphia and New Orleans, would undergo an immediate 
change, favorable to the former, and to the prejudice of the lat- 
ter, and of the whole western and southern portions of the 
union. To prevent these evils, and to preserve a sound paper 
medium, whose value was the same at all places to which it 
might be carried, | have deemed it my solemn duty to support 
the present bank of the United States. I know that the ambi- 
tious and powerful state of New York has used all its influence 
to prostrate this institution; the motives by which managers 
from that quarter are actuated, cannot be mistaken. ‘They are 
sinister and selfish; having no other object than their own ag- 
grandisement, at the expense of other sections less commercial, 
and generally debtors to that important commercial emporium 
for foreign fabrics imported into the United States, and vended 
at that port. I have the most entire confidence that the expe- 
rience of a few years to come will attest the soundness of my 
views On this question.”’ 


THE PROSPECT BEFORE US! 

The following is copied from the Cincinnati Gazette, and is 
the vindication of a shaver. ‘‘Money,”’ perhaps, is worth its price 
Just as well as any thing else; but we may see in Mr. Smead’s 
letter what the people must expect to feel. 

Mr. Hammond—I perceived a communication in your paper 
of Saturday last, in which | am charged with proclaiming hos- 
tilities against friend and foe, and using the power I possess 
over my debtors, in putting them to the torture, &c. 

I offer war to none who meet their engagements: against those 
who will not pay their notes when due, nor give such ad- 
ditional security as is required, [ openly proclaim hostility. 

_ Ashort time ago Cincinnati was in a prosperous condition; 
imprevements were going forward in every part of the city; the 
banks discounted liberally; money was plenty; every branch of 





business flourished; and real estate was purchased with avidity. 
Now all is changed; gloom and despondency prevail; credit is 
shaken; money is scarce; real estate is depreciated in value; 
confidence in moneyed and commercial transactions is impaired; 
numerous bankruptcies follow each other in rapid succession; 
and ageneral feeling of distrust is prevalent throughout our city; 
and when it is considered that, in all probability, this is but the 
prelude to yet greater embarrassment, yet deeper distress, is it 
surprising that I should resort to energetic measures, to collect 
such debts as have, from the change in the times, grown inse- 
cure? 

In the present state of affairs, I conceive myself justifiable, 
not only in demanding a higher price for money, but stronger 
security, inasmuch as the business is much more hazardous, 
than when the city was in a thriving condition. 

As money is an article of commerce, | see no impropriety in 
selling it for the best price it willcommand. All business men 
dispose of their commodities to the best advantage; and should 
a seareity prevail in any article in which they deal, do they not 
uniformly rise in their demands? Now money is the article in 
which I traffic, and | contend that it is fair and just that I should 
buy it as low, and sell it at as high a price as it will command. 
If the president’s veto has, in some degree, cut off the supply 
of money, and thereby enhanced its value, | consider myself 
quite as justifiable in profiting by the event, as a dealer in flour 
would be in demanding an advanced price for the article be- 
cause a failure of crops, or any other cause, had created a sear- 
city of that commodity. The writer of the article alluded to, 
does me great honor in assigning to me the rank of leader among 
the brokers. My ambition leads me to prefer being considered 
as the prince of shavers, rather than be classed among fourth- 
rate politicians. W. SMEAD. 

From the Cincinnati, (Ohio), Commercial Daily Advertiser. 

FACTS ARE STUBBORN THINGS, 
And one well authenticated, is worth columns of declamation, 
or even argument. Iv 1s a Fact that we have been at some 
pains to ascertain, that last year, before this time, THREE HUN- 
DRED THOUSAND DOLLARS bad been advanced, by citizens of 
Cincinnati, to country traders and farmers, for the article of 
PORK. I? isa Fact, that, after diligent inquiry, we have not 
been able to ascertain that one dollar has been advanced this 
season for a similar purpose. So much for the **vero.”’ 
MONEY. . 

It is a fact, that while the administration is draining the coun- 
try of specie, to the amount of about eight millions of dollars 
to be sent to Europe, to pay off the three per cent. stock of 
the United States, that the people of the west are paying from 
twelve to twenty per cent. per annum, for lurge sums, upon the 
best security, and two and three per cent. per month for smaller 
sums; and that sums from one hundred to four thousand dollars 
have been recently loaned in this city, at an interest of a quarter 
per cent. per day!! ‘These are emphatically the beauties and be- 
nefits of the “veto.”’ 

Brownsville, Pennsylvania, September 4. We understand that 
a highly useful and enterprising individual at Elizabethtown has 
discharged all his hands with a view of suspending business. 
From Wheeling, Pittaburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville and all other 
places, so deeply interested in the continuance of the present 
bank, we learn a similar curtailment of expenditure has taken 
place, and here, we understand, there will not be a solitary 
steamboat built the ensuing summer. We have talked with se- 
veral individuals, who are engaged in the business—they say 
they are vetoed, 

From the Louisville Price Current of September 15. Since 
our last, business has been fair for the season.. The pressure in 
the money market still continues, and somewhat impairs the 
confidence of dealers in each other. While the wholesale 
merehant is cautious in making extensive sales on a credit, the 
prudent dealer is at the same time backward in making engage- 
ments which he may find it difficult to meet. Hence the sales 
of the week, though considerable in the aggregate, have been 
principally confined to small lots to the city and country trade. 

The New York Courier says that the state banks in that city 
now owe the bank of the United States two millions of dollars. 
This debt, has, no doubt, been increased, because that, during 
the prevalence of the cholera, the bank of the United States 
refrained from doing any thing which might have compelled 
the state banks to reduce the amount of their accommoda- 
tions: but the money will soon be needed to pay off the three 
per cent. stock, and must be paid. 


It has been surmised, that the bank of the United States, to 
relieve the pressure caused by the payment of the 3 per cent. 
stock, (nearly all which is owned in Europe, and must be sa- 
tisfied with specie funds), is endeavoring to make some arrange- 
ment with European capitalists by which that stock may be 
paid without seriously impairing the diminished specie capital 
that we have in possession. And it is stated with seeming au- 
thority, that 3,500,000 dollars of the stock of the bank, reported 
as being held in Europe, are pledged on account of loans ob- 
tained during the late heavy demands npon us, because of ex- 
cessive importations of British goods. We desire more foreign 
capital and less foreign goods. Capital is the ever-busy hand- 
maid of production. 
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no. |. 
[FROM 4 BUNDLE OF OLD SCRaPS.] 

White slaves. ‘The truckling subserviency ef those northern 
men, who, from mercenary motives, lent themselves to the 
southern faction and policy, was well rewarded by the following 
scornful taunt of John Randolph. 

You talk of our governing you by the representation of our 
black slaves at the south—you are mistaken—we have govern- 
ed you by means of your white slaves at the north, and we will 
continue to do so.”? 


Extract from Mr. Randolph’s speech in the house of representa- 
tives against general Wilkinson in 1808. 

“Towna natural jealousy of military men—it grows out of 
love of country; it is strengthened and kept alive by the multi- 
tude of examples in history, ancient and modern, of the fall 
of empires and the revolution of states—the misery and wretch- 
edness brought upon the human race by the ambition and pride 
5 Sowa men. I never expect to hear of, much lesssee, another 

ashington in character. As an officer of peace or war, bis 
like never was, nor never will be again. 1 am willing to give 
every man a just and reasonable rewurd for his public services, 
both in pay and gratitude; but the military mun is so rarely 
satisfied with any thing less than direct worship; that I am of 
opinion—I always was of opinon—ive could not be too watchful 
of the aspiring ambition of a military commander.” 


Extract from Mr. Randolph’s address to the people of Charlotte 
in 1822. 

“The election of general Jackson to the presidency, is not to 
be dreaded, as it can, in no event, possibly occur—the people of 
the U. States have not yet become so corrupted, as to choose a 
man of military talents to govern the national councils, in op- 
position to Mr. Crawford, or indeed of any other good man in 


the country.” ‘The election of Mr. Clay would be productive 


of many bad consequences; as a statesman and politician, his 
talents are certainly very great; lut it is too soon for the Ame- 
rican people to cross the mountuins for a president.”’ 


Extract from Mr. Randolph’s speech on the judiciary bill, deli- 
vered in the senate of the United States, in 1826. 

“I shall vote for general Jackson at the next election, whoever 
else shall be nominated. Heis the first military man in the coun- 
try.”’ 

John Randolph’s speech on the increase of the army, December 

10th, 1811. 

‘But grant fora moment, for argument’s sake, that in Canada 
you touched the sinews of her, (Great Britain’s), strength, in- 
stead of removing a clog upon her resourees—an incumbrance, 
but one, which, from a spirit of honor, she will vigorously de- 
fend. In what situation would you then place some of the best 
men of the nation? As Chatham and Burke, and the whole band 
of her patriots, prayed for her defeat in 1776, 50 must some of 
the truest friends of their country deprecate the success of OUR 
ARMS against the only power that holds in check the arch ene- 
my of mankind.” 

Mr. Randolph, (on his motion indefinitely to postpone the con- 
sideration of the till for raising an additional army), January 
28, 1812. 

He said, “he considered a standing army to be in itself not 
merely uneongenial, but deadly, to the spirit of a free govern- 
ment; and he believed that the first man of an adventnrous un- 
principled character who got into the chair of our government, 
with even half the number of men now proposed to be raised 
at his back, will make the experiment in which Cataline failed, 
but in which Cesar, Cromwell and Bonaparte succeeded. And 
shall we be told that there is no danger of a man of this descrip- 
tion getting into the chair of government? Is it necessary to 
carry your recollection to the past? Is it necessary to state, 
that a man of the very description which had been mentioned, 
had been within one vote of becoming president of the United 
States? 

“A standing army is the life and soul of a military despot. 
Will any man deny it? Can despotism exist without it? Is it not 
the pabulum on which it lives, and moves and has its being? It 
has even been dangerous to limited monarchies—he spoke of 
hereditary monarchies. Look for the fact, said he, in all the 
authorities—the good old doctrines of the whigz, before power 
had corrupted them and they had apostatised from their princi- 

les. And if a standing army be dangerous to liberty in an 

ereditary monarchy, where the first seat in society is guarded 
by ancient prejudices, by moral restraint and physical force; if 
in a form of government like this, where the chair of state is filled 
by a king log,a standing army be dangerous to liberty, what 
must it be in a government like ours! In a government like 
that of England, it is almost impossible for a usurper to get at the 
throne. How is he to getthere? He dare not even imagine the 
king’s death. But here such a character bas only to wait four 
years, to be inducted, in form, to your chair; the door is always 
open to him.”’ 

Debate on a bill for raising a volunteer corps, February 4, 1812. 
“If the doctrine of the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. 

Cheves), were to be acted upon, and the best part of the militia 

were to be carried out of the United States, those that were lef 
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might not be able to stand against any aspiring chief which 
might arise out Of a standing army; and our government, which 
has in it a constant tendency towards hereditary monarchy, or 
rather absolute despotism, might thus be crushed and over- 
whelined. ‘his, said Mr. R. proves the natural death of every 
government. Ambition may be kept down for a while by the 
throne being occupied by a king log or a king stork; but make 
a military despot, and you have a countervailing force. You 
slumber on the calm of despotism. Create a government how 
you will, a wise man has said, some artful men will uniformly 
obtain the direction of it, and perpetuate it to themselves and 
their families. And there exists,in this government as there 
existed in the consular government of Rome, and the popular 
government of Athens, a predisposition to change its nature; 
and itis only by a salutary check that liberty can be perpetuated. 
What is this check? Is it paper? No; it is power; the only 
thing which can qualify it. You may cover whole skins of 
parchment with limitations; but power alone can limit power? 

‘Figure to yourselves, said Mr. R.in place of the present 
chief magistrate, an ardent, aspiring, ambitious character in the 
presidenual chair, with a Swartwout or a Bollman for his mili- 
lary chief, he asked whether the liberties of the country, in 
such a situation, would be safe? They certainly would not. He 
would sooner give the government 25,000 more regulars than the 
non-deseript force proposed. 

“We held up our hands against the principle of raising 
armies in former times. We had not then construed the 
coustitution to our own purpose. This force is precisely of 
that kind of which a president of the description which he had 
mentioned would wish to be possessed; and if it be thought 
impossible that such a character should ever get to the chair, 
we must have given up all our views of human nature.— 
Such a man, with such a force would find no difficulty of turn- 
ing you out of this hall, and fixing his heel upon your neck. 
And the commander-in-chief of such an army, must be a greater 
bungler than any man ought to be, less versed in political and 
military tactics than can well be supposed, if he does not con- 
clude his Canadian campaign by stepping into yonder house, 
(pointing to the residence of the president.’’) 

29th May, 1812. 

“This event [war], has not happened and God forbid that it 
should—but if it does the conclusion will be irresistable, and this 
government will stand branded to the latest posterity, (unless 
the press shall perish on the general wreck of human liberty), 
as the pandors of French despotism—as the tools, the minions sy- 
cophants, parasites of France.”? 

In his letter to the freeholders of Charlotte, &e. dated 36th 
May, he refers to this speech, in which he stigmatised the ex- 
pected war as ‘‘an idolatrous sacrifice on the altur of French 
rapacity, perfidy and ambition,” &c. &e. 

The date of the speech of Mr. Randolph from which the fol- 
lowing extract is made—we do not recollect; butit is genuine. 
It was delivered some years before he was appointed minister 
Jor Russia! 

**Was it office?) What, sir, to drudge in the laboratories in the 
departments, Or be af the tail of the corps diplomatique in Ev- 
rope? Alas! sir, in my condition a cup of cold water would be 
more acceptable. * * * * [T shall retire upon my re- 
sources—I will go back to the bosom of my constituents. * * 
And shall I give up them and this? And for what? For the 
heartless amusements and vapid pleasures and tarnished honors 
of this abode of splendid misery, of shabby splendor? for a clerk- 
ship in the war office, or a foreign mission, to dance attendance 
abroad instead of at home? or even for a department itself?” 


A public dinner was given to Mr. Randolph at Norfolk, just 
before his departure for Russia, at which he made a speech say) - 
ing— 

“That he did not go abroad to attend foreign levees, orto make 
his bows to titled dignitaries; for that never having practised at 
home, he would be voted into the awkward squad, and sent 
back to drill: that he did not go out as resident minister—he 
went upon a special mission, and that reinfecta aut facta;— 
whether his purpose was obtained or defeated, home he return- 
ed:—he did not go to pocket the paltry outfit—he never had and 
never would consent to take the people’s money without ren- 
dering an equivalent for it.’’* 





*I perfectly remember what happened when I first heard it 
mentioned that Mr. Randolph was nominated for a foreign mis- 
sion. It was in the lobby of the house of representatives, at 
Washington—when a large number of members of congress 
were waiting the assortment and delivery of their letters and 
papers, at the post-office of the house. A laughter-loving friend 
of Mr. Clay entered the iobby, and announced that “Randolph 
was nominated a foreign minister.”?’ The news was received 
with a prompt and hearty roar, and several sober-sided members 
joined in it. because of the absurdity of the thing suggested. 
The gentleman seeing that no one believed him, pointedly re- 
affirmed the truth of what he stated—and the laugh was re- 
peated; one person, however, thought that the joke had been 
carried too far, and gravely censured the liberty taken with 
the president! At this moment the entrance of several per- 
sons, who confirmed the report, dissipated the serious aspect 
which began to appear—and relieved the informant of a sus- 
picion that he had made a falsehood for the sake of a joke! 
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In the house of representatives, March 15, 1832, Mr. 
Stanberry inquired whether the appropriation made last year 
for a mission to Russia had been expended? and Mr. McDuffie, 
chairman of the committee of ways and means, said that “the 
minister had received every cent of the appropriation.”’ 

On the 12th June, the house refused 95 to 91 to pass a resolu- 
tion calling for a detailed statement of the claims and payments 
made to Mr. Randolph, as minister for Russia, but resident in 
England! “iting 

The belief was, that Mr. Randolph, while in England, charged 
the difference of exchange on the drafts that he made upon the 
treasury of the United States, with some other high-pressure 
items. 


NO. 2.—RITCHIEAN. 

Mr. Ritchie’s opinion on domestic manufactures, July 5, 1808. 
Speaking of a celebration of the 4th of July, he said: 

“One of the most striking parts of the spectacles of this day, 
was the large number of Virginia cloth suits, which adorned the 
persons of our citizens.—It was a badge for the consolation and 
encouragement of the belligerent powers of Europe. Upon this 
homespun, enthusiasm and the spirit of independence, have 
‘stampt all the value, all the pride of ornament.’ Many of these 
manufactures, though obtained at a very short notice, were 
handsome specimens of what our skill is competent to accom- 
plish. When the use of our own cloth shall become the fashion 
of the state, as it is rapidly beeoming, the wheels and looms ot 
Virginia will not be deficient in the fineness and elegance of 
European fabrics.’ 

Mr. Ritchie’s opinion of John Q. Adams in 1819.—This was 
amply expressed on the occasion of Mr. Adams’ vindication of 
the Florida affair. It is as follows: 

‘I cannot sufficiently express the PROFOUND sentiments of ad- 
miration and delight with which I have perused this state paper. 
It is written with an asTONIsHING force of ingenuity, and adorn- 
ed with the most captivating eloquence of all descriptions. It has 
the air of a man who feels most acutely for the wrongs of his 
country; who is indignant at the insults offered to her by the 
aggressor, pretending to demand redress, and who pours out 
those feelings in the most forcible strains. It is a MONUMENT OF 
DIPLOMATIC GENIUS. It is an ORNAMENT TO MY COUNTRY. I 
fee] proud of belonging to a nation which has produced sucn A 
BLAZE OF TALENTS. It shivers the manifesto of the Spanish 
cabinet in dust and ashes. Into what utter insignificance does 
the redoubtable chevalier Onis sink! He scems like a pigmy in 
the hands of a GIANT. {Richmond Enquirer, Jan. 2, 1819. 


{From the Richmond Enquirer, of Feb. 26, 1824.] 

“As to gen. Jackson, we would speak with respect; we fec!l 
for him the sincerest gratitude. Yet even gratitude must have 
bounds, when the happiness of a whole nation is at stake. 
Bring his qualifications to the bar of public opinion, and how 
will they stand? He saved New Orleans; he is a warrior, an apt 
and an able one; a man of energy, of public spirit, of integrity, 
of genius. But are these all the qualifications which are re- 
quired in a president of the United States? He is a distinguish- 
ed soldier; but is he a statesman? Where is the evidence of it? 
Where are his political speeches? his despatclies? his essays? his 
measures? Where are the evidences of that skill and attain- 
ment in politics to which a life of study, and of experience, is 
so essentially necessary? Compare him with Adams and with 
Crawrorp, and how inferior must he be—when we take into 
account the series of his pursuits and the want of eviderfce 
which he has exhibited? He is a man of talents, but they have 
not been turned in that direction. His province is the camp— 
not the cabinet. 
_ “His spirit, too, though lofty and aspiring, is fiery, ardent and 
impetuous—his friends devoted to him, and he devoted to his 
friends. Trace him through his military career at Orleans; 
through his military campaign in Florida; through his civil acts 
in Pensacola; analyze some of his despatches to the war depart- 
ment, and his letter to governor Rabun in Georgia—without 
taking the private anecdotes which have been afloat—and what 
is the conclusion? ‘That his temper is enthusiastic, warm, im- 
petuous, and domineering. 

“With such a disposition, combined with such experience in 
political affairs, and what must naturally be the result? Gene- 
ral J., with all the loftiness of his character; with all the proud 
glories that decorate his brow, must expect to be ‘too much ex- 
posed to the influence of men who will devote themselves to 
his person,’ and whose superiority, as statesmen, will obtain his 
confidence. They will probably govern more than he will; they 
will generally be ‘the power behind the throne greater than the 
throne itself;’? though occasionally the impetuosity of his spirit 
might break forth, and hurry him into acts beyond the legitimate 
bounds of his authority.” 


[From the Richmond Enquirer, of March 2, 1824.] 
Taken from Reid’s life of Jackson. 

“In the year 1796, having by his patriotism, firmness and ta- 
lents, secured to himself a distinguished standing with a’! class- 
es, he (gen. J.) was chosen one of the members of the conven- 
tion for establishing a constitution for the state. His good con- 
duct and zeal for the public interest, on this occasion, brought 
him more conspicuously to view; and, without proposing or so- 
liciting, he was in the same year elected a member of the house 
of representatives, in congress, for the state of Tennessee. The 
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bosom feeling a wish to raise him to still higher honors, he was 
chosen a member of the United States’ senate. 


“Growing tired of political life, for the intrigues of which he 


found himself unqualified, and having for two years voted in the 


ininority in congress, he resigned his seat in the senate in 1799. 
To this measure he was strongly urged, by a wish to make way 
for general Smith, who, he conjectured, would, in that capacity, 
be able torender more importunt services to the country than him- 
self. His country, unwilling that his talents should remain in- 
active and unemployed, again demanded his services. Imme- 
diately after his resignation, he was appointed one of the judges 
of the supreme court of the state. Sensibly alive to the difficult 
duties of this station, and impressed with the great injury he 
might do to suitors, by erroneous decisions, he advanced to the 
office with reluctance, and in a short time resigned it, leaving it 
open for those who, he believed, were better qualified than him- 
self to discharge its intricate and important duties.” 

Comments of the Enquirer on this extract. 
*“We discover that he soon grew tired of political life, and 
resigned his seat in the senate to one whom he thought better 
calculated to serve the country than himself. We discover, too, 
that he resigned its judicial functions, to ‘leave it open for those 
who were better qualified than himself to discharge its intricate 
and important duties.’ But, if these duties are so intricate and 
important, what shall we say to those of the chief magistrate of 
the United States? 
‘““We can recommend general J.’s modesty in retiring from 
the senate and the bench, when he discovered the superior qua- 
lifications of other people. ‘Can we say as much for his mo- 
desty, when he is now aspiring to the highest office in this 
nation?? Or are we to presume that, as he retired from the 
senate and the bench, when he discovered his deficiency, he 
may in the same manner retire from the chair, as soon as he 
shall have discovered that he is wielding in vain the ‘bow of 
Ulysses?’ *? 


[From the Richmond Enquirer, of March 6, 1824.] 

‘*We pass over the earlier scenes that were exhibited at New 

Orleans in December and January, 1814-15. We shall not 
enter into an examination of the question, whether martial law 
ought to have been proclaimed, or the legislative body put in a 
state of surveillance. These extraordinary measures, however 
harsh, might have been necessary—and there are crises when 
‘the safety of the people is the supreme Jaw.’ But why so ri- 
gorously maintain martial law, when this necessity seemed to 
vanish? ‘The British army had withdrawn. ‘Mr. Livingston 
had arrived on the 10th (of March) from the British fleet, whi- 
ther he had gone to effect a general cartel: through him admiral 
Cochrane had announced the arrival of a vessel from Jamaica, 
with the news of a peuce having been agreed on by the two 
countries.’ The same intelligence had reached New Orleans 
from another quarter. On the 7th March, general Jackson re- 
ceived an express, sent by the postmaster general, bearing com- 
munications from the government, it is understood, that the 
treaty of peace had been signed the 24th Dec. 1814. Was it not 
time, then, to close the odious scene of military power? Did 
necessity require that Mr. Louaillier, a member of the legisla~ 
ture, should be arrested and confined? That Mr. Hall, district 
judge of the United States, for issuing a writ of habeas corpus, 
on application of Mr. L. should himself be seized, dragged to 
the general’s camp, detained in close custody, and then sent 
beyond the limits of the encampment, ‘until the ratification of 
peace is regularly announced, or until the British shall have left 
the southern coast?? That the district attorney, Mr. Dick, who 
applied to judge Lewis for a habeas corpus to liberate judge 
Hall, should himself be arrested? And that order should issue 

also, for the arrest of judge Lewis? Were these high-handed 
measures rendered necessary by the circumstances of the case? 
Or do they not rather bespeak that species of temper in general 
Jackson, which is to make his own will the sole rule of his 
actions.”? 


On the general’s letter to governor Rabun. 

“What would be the situation of the southern states, if, in 
the midst of an insurrection, they were compelled to wait un- 
til the commanding officer of the lnited States should please to 
issue his order for insuring their safety? Or, where is the re- 
spect in which the states of the union would be held, if their 
chief magistrate should thus be bearded by the military officers 
of the United States? Or, where is the respect which these states 
might expect to receive from the hand of « president, who should 
entertain such sentiments, and express them in such a manner??? 

[From the Richmond Enquirer, of March 19, 1824.] 

““We have attempted to show, from the course of his [gen. 
Jackson’s] life, from the confession of his own respectable bi- 
ographers, that he cannot be possessed of the extensive infor- 
mation of a great statesman—that this defect alone is sufficient to 
disquctlify him for the executive chatr. 

**We have attempted also to show, by the record, that he has 
exhibited at Natchez, at New Orleans, and in his correspon- 
dence with the governor of Georgia, an impetuous and arbitrary 
temper—which illy qualifies him for the high station to which he 
aspires. 

**It has long been maintained as a maxim, that the man who 
cannot obey, onght not to command—and the rule, in the pre- 
sent case, at least, stands upon this sound reason: that the man 
who makes ‘his own will and pleasure the sole rule and guide 
of all his actions,’ ought not to be trusted with the large powers 
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man, who will coolly and carefully observe the law and the con- 
_ stitution: for these are to be his guide in the administration of 
his powers. Now, is gen. Jackson possessed of that cool and tem- 
pered spirit which will fit him for an executive magistrate? Has 
he exhibited that spirit in past times? What says, for instance, 
the history of his measures in 1818?’ 
[From the Enquirer of March 23, 1824.] 

*Do gen. Jackson’s friends pretend to say, he is equal to 
Washington? When they modestly lay claim to such a pretension, 
it will be time énough to answer them. Gen. J. it is said, has 
given some essays, at New Orleans, &c. ‘True, they were fine 
essays; but they were military ones. You might as well pre- 
tend that the baron Steuben could write a masterly essay on the 
law of nations.”’ 

[From the Richmond Enquirer, of May 13, 1824.] 
“Ge i , aglic 

n. Jackson, it seems, always thought Mr. Madison was 
one of the best of men, and a great civilian—but did not prefer 
him as president, because he ‘always believed that the mind of 
a philosopher could not dwell on blood and carnage with any 
composure; of course, that he was not well fitted for a stormy 
sea.’ How preposterous is this objection, when it is recollected 
that Mr. Madison was the very man to recommend a war, to 
which war gen. Jackson owes his own high reputation. The 
general, in this one stroke of the pencil, draws his own cha- 
racter. War is continually floating before his own eyes. The 
man who can view blood and carnage with composure, has high- 
er qualifications for the presidency, than he who is a great civi- 
lian or a great politician: for, in Mr. Madison’s case, this is 
synonymous with philosopher. What kind of a president would 
this ‘great civilian’ make? A gentleman who cannot interpret 
the plain expression of one law—and yet would be called upon 
to administer all the laws of the land! One whose ideas are so 
purely military, that he would transmute a traitor into a spy, or 
would punish treason, not by the civil courts, but a court muar- 
tial! One who, in any great crisis, would convert the whole 
country into one great camp, and would reduce almost every 
thing under martial law. If this individual be a republican, then 
indeed, as le says himself, ‘names are mere bubbles!? What 
respect would such a ‘great civilian’ entertain for the laws and 
CONSTITUTION Of this country? Js such an one qualified for our 
chief magistrate?’ 

[From the Richmond Enquirer, of October 14, 1824.) 

**We cannot consent to lend a hand towards the election of 
such a man as gen. Jackson. He is too little of a statesman—too 
rash—too violent in his temper—his measures toe much inclined to 
arbitrary government to obtain the humble support of the editors 
of this paper. Wer WOULD DEPRECATE HIS ELECTION AS A 
CURSE UPON OUR COUNTRY.”? 

(From the Richmond Enquirer of October 19, 1824.) 

“The presidential election is near at hand: and as it is import- 
ant the people should understand the character and pretensions 
of the different candidates, we have yicided to the wishes of 
many persons in Virginia and elsewhere, in republishing an ar- 
ticle on our first page, under the signature of ‘Algernon Sidney.’ 
The writer, it should be remembered, wrote long before general 
Jackson was even thought of for the presidency. His strictures 
are, therefore, not the etfusion of partisan zeal or hostility, and 
are entitled to the most deliberate consideration of the rea- 
der. Seeing with what impunity a MILITARY CHIEFTAIN had 
violated and trampled under foot the constitution and laws of 
his country, and dreading the future effects of such preecdents 
upon the liberties of the people, and the stability of our free in- 
stitutions, this able writer stepped forward to arraign the offen- 
der at the bar of publie opinion.”’ 

[From the Richmond Enquirer, Jan. 4, 1827.] 
Extract of a letter to a gentleman in this city, dated Washington, 
January 1, 1827. 

This being the day on which the president’s house is thrown 
open to all visiters, [ went, among others, to pay my respects to 
him; or rather, | should fairly confess, | went to see the east 
room, for the furnishing of which we had voted $25,000 at the 
lust session of congress. I was anxious to see how that amount 
of furniture could be stowed away in a single room, and my cu- 
riosity was fully satisfied. It was truly a gorgeous sight to be- 
hold, but had too much the look of regal magnificence to be per- 
fectly agreeable to my old republican feelings. I recollected 
that president Monroe had incurred much censure for a set of 
costly chairs which a foreign agent had sent over to him; they 
cost a bundred dollars apiece, and people said that our worthy 
president required 50 acres of public land to set down upon; but 
here, said I, is the price of 20,000 acres of public land (enough, 
at 40 acres each, to furnish homes for 5,000 poor families) ex- 
pended upon the decorations of a single room, to gratify the taste 
and luxury of his successor! People want us to support the pre- 
sident, and truly we support him like a prince. ‘This is but the 
second year of his accession to the chair of his uncestor, and al- 
ready we have voted $49,865 for his personal accommodation, 
independent of his salary of 25,000 dollars per annum, and the 
use of this noble mansion free of rent. In March, 1825, we vot- 
ed him $14,000 for furnishing his house, and $5,000 for improv- 
ing the yard about it; in May, 1826, we voted $5,865 more for 
the yard, and $25,000 for furnishing the east room; in all, 849,865 
for the personal accommodation of our gracious president, in the 
first 15 months of his administration. Surely the people ought to 
be satisfied with the zeal and devotion with which we support 
him. 

With these reflections I left the east room, made my way 
into the presence chamber, paid the debt of a lowly obeisance, 
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and retired. The house was full of company, but I saw but 
few of the Pr. age opposition.”? 

firg-It is hardly necessary to add that the preceding letter was 
wilfully Page from beginning to ending, and even the writer of it 
(query Mr. R. himself?) acknowledged, a long time after, that he 
Was not present to see the things which he said that he saw; and 
it is notorious that not one cent of the money spoken of, as hav- 
ing been appropriated to furnish the room, was expended by Mr. 
Adams—but the room was gorgeously furnished soon after gen, 
Jackson became president. It never had been fitted before. 





In the Enquirer of December 6, 1828, Mr. Ritchie said:—There 
is something in the following suggestions of the New York En- 
quirer, which entitle them to re-publication. 

“The Adams presses are of opinion, that general Jackson 
eannot appoint his friends to office, because Mr. Adams has 
been abused for doing the same thing. Quite the contrary, 
Mr. Adams did not appoint his friends to office. 

**But the coalition presses are in error, if they imagine that 
general Jackson will be harrassed by his friends, for office; a 
reform is expected—a removal of his opponents will take place, 
but the time and manner of it, will be left to his own judgment. 
The important object in view is to revive and perpetuate the 
principles and usages of the democratic party, which have been 
sacrificed by the present administration; that is the first step, to 
introduce a uniformity, in the mode of choosing electors, and to 
limit the service of the president to one term; to fix the bounda- 
ries and limits to the protection due to the many interests of the 
country, and to take suck measures as shall strengthen the state 
sovereignties. These are cardinal points, not to be attained in 
one day, but the work will commence under wise and judicious 
heads, and all will be safe.’’ 

In the same Enquirer Mr. Ritchie, in speaking editorially of 
Mr. Adams’ message to congress, says:— 

‘It is somewhat remarkable for its cant and affectation of 
piety—There is astroke at the state governments, which cannot 
be permitted to pass with impunity. His bold denial of power 
to the state legislatures to pronounce an act of congress uncon- 
stitutional, is abhorrent to the practice of Virginia, Kentucky 
and other republican states—to the declarations of the ‘Fede- 
ralist’—to the doctrines of Madison’s report and Jefferson’s re- 
solutions.”’ 

In the Richmond Enquirer of December 23d, 1828, on the 
subject of the cabinet, Mr. Ritchie remarks:—- 

“General Jackson’s duty lies plain before him. He must 
place around him, men of high talents and virtue, who will look 
to the great interest of the country, and the glory of his own ad- 
ministration—men, who are prepared in head and in heart to 
give us a wise, frugal and republican administration—not men, 
who are anxious to promote their own ambitious pretensions. 
Gen. Jackson will never permit his cabinet to become the theatre 


for rival aspirants.”’ 


‘We must look to principles and not men. We must frown 
down every attempt to enlist general Jackson in the canvass for a 
successor.”? 

‘“We suggest another consideration, which it becomes the 
friends of general Jackson to remember. ‘They go in upon the 
principles of reform—one important branch of this reform is the 
retrenchment of the public expenses. Wherever unnecessary 
offices exist, they ought to be loped off. Sinecures are abhorent 
to the very genius of the republic—in the same manner if exor- 
bitant salaries or perquisites or compensations attach to public 
offices, they ought to be cut down to the fair standard of equi- 
valent. Every proposition for inquiring into the rate of com- 
pensation, ought to be respectfully received, and, if the occasion 
admits it, cheerfully prosecuted. Abuses may be detected by 
investigation—and the corruption of office, may be routed from 
the darkest recesses. If there ever was a party, who would 
brave and seek the fullest enquiry, it is the friends of 4. Jackson 
and reform.”? 

Mr. Ritchie published in the Enquirer of January 20th, 1829, 
an extract from ‘“‘a letter from a distinguished member of the 
government of the United States.”? In publishing it he says, it 
presents “‘some views so striking and so germaine, that we take 
the liberty of laying them before our readers—stat nominis um- 
bral? 

Amongst other things the writer says:— 

“The powers of the president should be abridged. He should 
not have power to remove any officer of the government in whose 
appointment the sanction of the senate is necessary. I would re- 
qure the same power to remove which is necessary to appoint.” 

In the same paper Mr. Ritchie has this editorial paragraph: 

‘General Jackson will look to these great tests in making his 
appointments. ‘Are you honest? Are you eapable? Are you 
faithful to the constitution? Are you a friend of reform, and 
will you zealously promote it within the sphere of your influ- 
ence?? »? 

Again— 

Right—Mr. Carr was appointed the naval officer ot Baltimore 
—he immediately withdrew from the Baltimore Republican— 
The moment Mr. Kendall was appointed fourth auditor, he ceas- 
ed to edit the Frankfort Argus. Mr. Norton, formerly editor of 
the Connecticut Times, having some time since withdrawn from 
the press, was appointed postmaster at Hartford—The coalition- 
ists, anxious to put the worst face upon it, have represented him 
as being appointed postmaster while he was editor. (An insi- 
dious misrepresentation. ) [Enquirer, April 21, 1829. 
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—NULLIFICATORY ARTICLES. 








Ww. B. Thrall, the editor of the Circleville Herald, complains 
of his being removed from the office of postmaster—(John Lud- 
wick being appointed his successor). Is not the removal per- 
fectly correct? Ought an editor to be a postmaster—and thus 
nave the power of favoring his own paper at the expense of his 
competitors? Many editors were turned out by Gideon Granger, 
under the administration of Mr. Jefferson—purely upon this 
— long article, of June 23, commenting upon Mr. Clay’s 
speech, Mr. Ritchie says: as 

‘He says that members of congress have been appointed to all 
sorts of offices—that none is “tuo high or too low to be bestow- 
ed by president Jackson on this favored class, from that ofa 
head of a departinent down to an inconsiderable colleetorship, 
or even a subordinate office under a collector.’ This assertion 
only goes to shew how incompetent Mr. C. is to judge correctly 
of the acts and merits of congress, except it be one of the high- 
estimportance. Such as a member of the cabinet, or a foreign 
minister of the first grade. No man who was in congress has 
been appointed to as low an office as the collectorship.”? [Seve- 
yal have been so appointed. } 

Mr. Clay objects to the appointment of so many editors—and 
we agree with him in the exception. . 

But Mr. Clay is guilty of the miserable sophistry of excusing 
the last administration from similar transgressions, by saying 
that the publishers of the laws are not officers of the government. 
We will not split hairs upon such an occasion; but we go at 
gnce to the motives of the act. Why were so many* publishers 
changed by Mr. Clay himself? Why was the National Intelli-* 
gencer changed for the National Journal—the only paper, to its 
credit be it said, that did wheel round with new born zeal to the 
support of the proscribing administration? Why was Amos 
Kendall superseded? What reason was openly given by Mr. 
Clay for the change of Mr. Hill of the New Hampshire Patriot? 
Who was it paid a douwceur fora duty never performed to an edi- 
tor. Who was it that employed and retained men in the de- 
partments at Washington, who were active and pensioned scrib- 
blers for the coalition? Who was it that said give us power and 
we will make ourselves popular? 

Mr. Ritchie often gave the people to understand that Mr. Ran” 
dolph would despise the outfit and salary as minister for Rus- 
sia, and, on one occasion graciously said— 

“Mr. Hezekiah Niles is pleased to repeat the story from the 
Evening Journal, along with a calculation from the Boston Cou- 
rier, of the ‘cost of the mission to Russia’-—-which Mr. N. supposes 
to be ‘nearly correct’—‘if the salary and outtit be allowed’—mark 
—not claimed by Mr. R. but allowed by the administration. His 
calculation also takes in the outfit—the expense of the Concord 
to St. Petersburgh, &c. &c. Will these gentlemen be pleased to 
wait for the facts?—Or is Mr. N. instead of making his paper ‘a 
Register of facts,’ determined to sink it into a Register of esti- 
mates, suppositions and guesses? It is fast, very fast, losing the 
character it once enjoyed of being the best historical reference 
in the U. 8., and degenerating into an ordinary, illiberal and un- 
just partizan paper.’? 

Well—“*we have the facts.”” Mr. Randolph ‘‘claimed’’ and 
fobbed every cent that he could extract from the treasury—for 
which we have the testimony of the chairman of the coinmittee 
of ways and means. Itis said that he was even s0 poor as to 
demand and receive the difference on the exchange, and yet he 
belongs to that patriotic set which complains that the pound ster- 
ling has been raised to its true value! 

—— rr ® On — 


NULLIFICATORY ARTICLES. 
Toasts drunk at Edisto, S. C. 

By E. Wescoat. Andrew Jackson—his example when a boy 
has taught the youth of Carolina to despise his threat when a 
man. 

By R. Rutherford. Nullification is the rightful remedy—South 
Carolina will never submit to a Yankee tariff, while there grows 
on her soil a palmetto tree. 

By John Jenkins. Nullification—we believe it to be peace- 
ful: but warlike or peaceful, our voice is still for nullification. 

By James C. Megget. Let us hesitate no longer—we ought, 
we must and will resist the encroachments on our rights at any 
and every hazard. 

By P. C. Grimball. The new tariff—a base system of decep- 
lion and robbery—ruinous and degrading to the southern states. 

By William Lewton. The crisis—let 

Every mother’s son, 
Shoulder father’s gun, 
And ’bide by the rights of the state. 

Nullification sublimity. By Dr. H. L. Trott. ‘“The American 
eagle: planted on the pole of liberty, by our father Washington; 
on each wing is inscribed ‘liberty.’ The one over the north still 
Waves with that sacred word, while that over the unhappy south 
is half closed, deprived of all its beauty, and on it is stamped 
‘oppression.? Whatis our remedy? A pill of nullification!” 

Nullification piety. By capt. John Taggart. ‘Gov. Hamilton 
—Wwherever there are, on this day, two or three gathered toge- 
ther in the name of nullification, would to God he could be in 
the midst of them.’? 

Nullification tolerance. The rev. F. H. Rutledge, in his let- 
ter read at the celebration of the 4th of July, in Pendleton, says 








*The “so many” was, we believe, siz—the “changed” since 


—“temporising measures will not answer: the crisis demands 

unanimity of sentiment, unanimity of action—where we cannot 

conciliate we must compel.’? This is but a proper sequel to 

judge Prioleau’s threat of confiscation—the minatory thunder of 

the bencfi are echoed from the pulpit. { Churleston Courier. 
PER CONTRA. 

It is stated, in a letter to the editor of the Charleston Evening 
Post, that in a conversation held by the writer with general 
Jacksdn, the latter said, that in case South Carolina should re- 
sist in ari laws aud nullify, “he did not think of acting against 
the stafe; but he would withdraw the United States troops from 
Charleston, and that would leave the city so exposed to insur- 
rection, that the inhabitants would then know how to value the 
protection of the gencral government.”’ 

At the union meeting at Abbeville, letters were received from 
several distinguished gentlemen—among them from Ewd. Bal- 
linger, esq. who, (the account says) towards the close, intro- 
duces the following apposite reminiscence for the especial edifi- 
cation of our opponents and for our own instruction. ‘*The 
free trade party”? have always boasted that theirs are the princi- 
ples which upheld Mr. Jefferson, and which he sustained—that 
his election ‘saved the constitution at its last gasp.’? .Is the re- 
markable fact forgotten, that South Carolina opposed that elec- 
tion? On the authority of Mr. Rutledge, he was considered 
hostile to the state as then organized—desirous of destroying the 
independence of the judiciary—radically and in principle hos- 
tile to the national constitution—accordingly the elder Adams 
was preferred; and, when his prospects were hopeless, siz and 
thirty limes did they vore FOR AARKON Burr! 

It is certain that for Mr. Jetferson’s success neither they nor 
their predecessors are “entitled to praise.?? Thus it was when 
Mr. Jeflerson was a candidate for power—and thus it is when 
his name Only can be used for party purposes. 

A writer in the ‘“Courier,’’ says—you must bear in mind, fel- 
low citizens, that these men have been shifting the ground of. 
their Opposition from time to time; and do thus, delude too many 
of you—their principal objection has been that of the unconsti- 
tutionality of the tarifflaws. You should not forget, that these 
identical men are the same, who, in the legislative halls of South 
Carolina, defended their constitutionality in 1820; as may be 
seen in the report of the committee on Mr. May’s resolution in 
opposition to the tariff, they then maintained the ‘‘constitutional 
power of congress to protect manufactures,”’ and in strong lan- 
guage, asserted, that ‘on this as on every other subject on which, 
the general welfare of the republic is in question, it is wise, li- 
beral and magnanimous for the state to yield.”? These gentle- 
inen at the same time, to wit: Messrs. Henry L. Pinckney, James 
Hamilton, jr. Matthew I. Keith, Jacob F. Mintzing, Samuel 
Prioleau and B. F. Dunkin of the Charleston delegation, pro- 
tested in the strongest terms against “‘the practice of arraying 
upon questions of national policy, the states as distinct and inde- 
pendent sovereignties, in opposition to, or with a view to exer- 
cise a control over the general government.’? And where do 
we find these gentlemen now? Answer; On the opposite side, 
nullifying thetr own principles! 

4 seven striped flag was hoisted at the Oglethorpe meeting in 
Gcorgia—in allusion to the seven southern states. The follow- 
ing were among the toasts drunk under the seven striped flag: 

By judge Clayton. Self redress: the only remaining remedy 
for the oppressions of the South. He that has a heart to feel, a 
head to frame, and an arm to defend, ‘*now’s the day and now’s 
the hour,’’ to strike for liberty! 

By A. H. Pemberton, esq. of Augusta. The present crisis— 
Let us have no more of the sickly cant about brotherly love, and 
the sacredness of the union—they who shook off the tyrannical 
oppression of their mother country, will not hesitate to resist 
that of their sister states—and if need be even unto death. 

By Mr. Toombs, of Wilkes. The tariff’ system—whether it be 
constitutional or not, it violates the inherent rights of southern 
freemen. If constitutional, let our oppressors remember, that 
when revolution commences, constitutions end; and that the ex- 
actions of a British parliament were met with the unsheathed 
swords of American patriots. 

by judge Dougherty, of Clark. Resistance to oppression, from 
any and every quarter, at any and every hazard. 

[Judge Dougherty is believed to have presided at the trial of 
the missionaries. ] 


Toasts drunk at St. John’s Colleton, S. C. 

The tariff of 1832—the requisition of a master on the property 
of his vassals. It never shall become the law of the land in South 
Carolina. 15 cheers. 

Nullification—the great conservative principle of our govern- 
ment. Its practical application at this time is essential to the 
preservation of liberty—the constitution—union. 9 cheers. 

From the Columbia (S. C.) Telescope. 

“The union of these states is now virtually dissolved—dis- 
solved in the only place where it ever can be permanent, viz: 
in the hearts of the people. It is in vain to ery out for the pre- 
servation of the union, when a century cannot eradicate the 
prejudices that already exist betwixt the people of the north and 
south. Is it in the nature of man to love his oppressor? Is it in 
the nature of man to love the highwayman that presents a loaded 
pistol to his breast with one hand, while with the other he filehes 





have been pretty nearly, if not quite sizty. 


from his pockets the price of his hard industry. 
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‘It may, we repeat, be asserted without the dread of refuta- 
tion, that to preserve the union is to continue the tyranny of 
your oppressors, and to rivet the chains of slavery. ‘The pre- 
sent is not a time for cold temporizing policy. All disguise 
should be thrown off, and patriotism (as in the days that tried 
men’s souls) should speak THIS UNION MUST BE DIs- 
SOLVED. 

“The line between the oppressors and oppressed is as dis- 
tinctly marked out, as that betwixt the American colonies and 
the crown of Britain in 1776. The cases are the same. It is 
the government against the people. And it is not in the power 
of human reason to controvert it. Let tories and consolidation- 
ists cry *‘treason!”’ ‘‘treason!’’ and at the same time remember 
that the same exclamation drowned the echo of the voice of 
Patrick Henry, when with eloquence unequalled he gave that 
first impulse to the ball of the revolution which established, at 
least.for a season, the liberty of America. 

“J will not shrink from the responsibility of the assertion that 
the true policy of the south is to SEPARATE FROM THE 
UNION. ‘To continue in union, is to continue, like the fabled 
aulas, to groan with the weight of a world upon your shoulders. 

“The project of a southern convention is another trick of the 
enemy. It is a feint to prolong the life of tyranny already writh- 
ing in agony at the thought of its approaci#ing dissolution. 

“Carolinians! In three days chivalric France effected one of 
the most important of revolutions. Less than three days are 
sufficient for you to effect all you desire. Let the people rise in 
their sovereignty and spewk the fiat ‘we will be free,’ and like 
Milton’s angel that fell from the battlements of heaven, the many 
headed monster which, with insatiate thirst and sanguine jaws, 
feeds upon the life blood of the south, will full from its boasted 
height into the abyss of infamy, and the chains, which it has im- 
piously forged for you and your children, will fall at your feet 
accursed. Be prompt! be decisive! and your victory is won 
without a struggle. A CITIZEN.” 

From the Georgia Courier. 

Mr. John A. Jones, of Carroll, in his letter to Mr. Guien of 
the Constitutionalist on the subject of the tariff, concludes in 
these heart-rending strains: 

“Before God, I love the union as well as any man; and would 
willingly sacrifice my life to preserve it, and the constitution, 
that my children might live free. But when I look on them and 
believe that the inheritance of freedom which my father pur- 
chased with his blood and suffering, and transmitted untarnish- 
ed to me, will not descend to them; when I see manacles forg- 
ing for their young limbs, which [ know will be put on before 
they are out of the gristle; I am ready to sacrifice them before 
they shall submit to this degradation.”’ 

Judge Clayton, of Geo. One would have thought that this 
gentleman had obtained a quant. suf. of a certain sort of repu- 
tation, at the last session of congress, to satisfy half a dozen 
“cormorants of fame.’’ His faith as a nullifier was given in the 
toast—*‘he that dallies is a dastard—he that doubts is damned,” 
which was thought very beautiful! In answer to a late call for 
his opinion on the tariff and nullification, he says: 

“[ would declare the law unconstitutional, and therefore null 
and void. I would notify the general government of this fact, 
and if the law was not repealed, or modified, so as to lay a re- 
venue duty only, which should be adequate to the just wants of 
the government, on or before the last day of the first session of 
the next congress, that is to say, in the year 1834, and if, fur- 
ther, it should attempt to enforce the law after that time, thus 
unrepealed or unmodified, within the limits of Georgia, this 
stute would be no longer a member of the union. This is my 
mode of resistance, but [ am free to confess, that [ am prepared 
for any and all other modes that will rid us of the oppression.” 


— re @& Ot — 
FRENCH CLAIMS. ; 
Office of the commissioners under the act to carry into ef- 
fect the convention with France. 
Washington city, September 18, 1832. 

Ordered, That all persons haviug claims under the conven- 
tion between the United States and his majesty the king of the 
French, concluded on the 4th July, 1831, to file memorials of 
the same with the secretary of the board. Every memorial so 
filed, must be addressed to the commissioners, it must set forth 
minutely and particularly the facts and circumstances whence 
the right to prefer such claim is derived to the claimant, and it 
must be verified by his affidavit. 

And in order that claimants may be apprized of what the 
board now considers neeessary to be avered in every such me- 
morial, before the same will be received and acted on, it is fur- 
ther 

Ordered, That in every such memorial it shall be set forth 

1. For and in behalf of whom the claim is preferred. 

2. Whether the claimant is a citizens of the United States of 
America; and if so, whether he is native or naturalized, and 
where is now his domicil; if he claims in his own right, then 
whether he was a citizen when the claim had its origin, and 
where was then his domicil; or, if he claims in the right of 
another, then whether such other was a citizens when the 
claim had its origin, and where was then, and whicre is now, 
his domicil. 

3. Whether the entire amount of the claim does now, and 
did at the time when the claim had its origin, belong solely and 
absvlutely to the claimant; and if any other person is or has 
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been interested therein, or in any part thereof, then who is such 
other person, and what is, or was, the nature and extent of his 
interest; and how, when, by what means, and for what con- 
sideration, the transfer of right or interest, if any such Were 
took place between the parties. ; 

4. Whether the claimant, or any other who may at any time 
have been entitled to the amount claimed, or any part thereor 
hath ever received any, and if any, what sum of money or other 
equivalent as indemuification for the whole or any part of the 
loss or injury upon which the claim is founded; and if so, whey. 
and from whom the same was received. 

And that time may be allowed to the claimants to prepare and 
file the memorials above mentioned, it is further 

Ordered, ‘U'liat when this board shall close the present ses- 
sion, it will adjourn to meet again on the third Monday of De- 
cember next, at which time it will proceed to decide whethey 
the memorials which may have been filed with the secretary are 
in conformity to the foregoing orders, and proper to be received 
for examination, and to transact any other business that may 
come before it; and that the secretary cause public notice hereor 
to be given in the journals authorised to publish the laws of the 
United States. By order of the board. 
J. E. FROST, secretary, 
— BO Otte 


THE INDIAN WAR OVER. 
BLACK HAWK AND THE PROPHET TAKEN. 


Copy of a letter to the editor of the Globe, dated U. S. Indian 
agency at Prairie du Chien, 3d Sept. 1832. 


YF’. P. Blair, esq. . 


Dear sir: The Indian war is over. The celebrated leaders of 
the hostile Indians, Black Hawk and the Prophet, were delivered 
to me at this place on the 27th ult. by the Winnebagoes of my 
agency. ‘The day after generals Scott and Atkinson left this 
place, [ sent out two parties of Winnebagoes to bring Black 
Hawk, the Prophet and Niapope to me.—They returned the 27th 
ult., about 10 or 11 o’clock, and delivered the two first. The 
same day I turned them over to col. Taylor, commanding Fort 
Crawtord, and expect to accompany them with a military escort 
to the head quarters of gen. Scott, at Rock Island, in a day or 
two. 

[ am now waiting the return of an express sent up the Missis- 
sippi, by which I expect to receive about 50 or 60 more prisoners, 
taken by the Indians.—Tbere is now 48 in the fort, delivered to 
me by the Winnebagoes of my agency, and [ have previously 
delivered to general Atkinson 43 prisoners taken by the Winnc- 
bagoes and Menomences. 

The moment the hostile Indians entered the limits of my agen- 
ey, by crossing the Wisconsin, with the aid of the command- 
ing officer at this fort, | assembled the Indians of my agency, 
and encamped them before my door, where they remained until 
the battle of the Mississippi, and the rout of the hostile Indians. 

I herewith cover to you an account of the delivery of Black 
Hawk and the Prophet to me. Your most obedient servant, 

JOS. M. STREET. 
Prairie du Chien, 2ith August, 1832. 

At 11 o’clock, to day, Black Hawk and the Prophet were de- 
livered to gen. Joseph M. Street, by the One-eyed Deceoni and 
Chaetar, Winnebagoes, belonging to his agency. Many of the 
officers from the fort were present. It was a moment of much 
interest. ‘The prisoners appeared in a full dress of white-tanned 
deer-skins. Soon after they were seated, the One-eyed Deconi 
rose up, and said— 

My father—\ now stand before you: when we parted, I told 
you [| would return soon; but I could not come any sooner. 
We have had to go a great distance, [to the Dalle, on the Wis- 
consin—above the Portage}. You see we have done what you 
sent us to do: these are the two that you told us to get—{point- 
ing to Black Hawk and the Prophet}. 

My futher—We have done what you told us todo. We al- 
ways do what you tell us, because we know it is for our good. 

My father—Y ou told us to get these men, and it would be the 
cause of much good to the Winnebagoes. We have brought 
them; but it has been very hurd for us to doso. That one. 
Mucatamish-ka-kaek-q.* was a great way off. You told us to 
bring them to you alive: we have done so. If you had told us 
to bring their heads alone, we would have done so—and it 
would have been less difficult than what we have done. 

My father—-We deliver these men into your hands. We 
would not deliver them even to our brother, the chief of the 
warriors, but to you; because we know you, and believe you 
are our friend. We want you to keep them safe. If they are 
to be hurt, we do not wish to see it. Wait until we are gone, 
before it is done. 

My father—Many little birds have been flying about our ears 
of late, and we thought they whispered to us that there was evil 
intended for us; but now we hope thesc evil birds will let our 
ears alone. 

My father—We know you are our friend, because you take 
our part; and that is the reason we do what you tell us to do. 

My futher—You say you love your red children: we think we 
love you as much, if not more, than you love us. We have 
confidence in you, and you may rely on us. 

My futher—We have been promised a great deal if we would 
take these men—that it would do much good to our people. 
We now hope to see what will be done for us. 


* Black Hawk. 
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My father—We have come in haste; we are tired and hungry. 
We now put these men into your hands; we have done all that 
you told us to do. — 

General Street said— 

My children—You have done well. I told you to bring these 
men to me, and you have done so. I am pleased at what you 
have done. It is for your good, and for this reason [ am pleased. 
1 assured the great chief of the warriors, that if these men were 
in your country, you would find them, and bring them to me— 
that [ believed you would do whatever I directed you; and now 
that you have brought thein, I can say much tor your good, ] 
will go down to Rock Island with the prisoners, and I wish you 
who have brought these men, especially, to go with me, with 
such other chiefs and warriors as you may select. ; 

My children—-The great chief of the warriors when he left 
this place directed me to deliver these, and all other prisoners, 
to the chief of the warriors at this place, col. Taylor, who ts 
here by me. ; - 

My children—Some of the Winnebagoes, south of the Wis- 
consin river, have befriended the Saukies, and some of the 
Indians of my agency have also given them aid. This displeas- 
eth the great chief of the warriors and your great father, the 
president, and was calculated to do much harm. er 

My childyen—Y our great father, the president, at Washington, 
has sent a great war chief from the far east, gen. Scott, with a 
fresh army of soldiers. He is now at Rock Island. Your great 
father, the president, has sent him and the governor and chict 
of Iinois to hold a council with the Indians. He has scent a 
speech to you, and wishes the chiefs and warriors of the W in- 
nebagoes to go to Rock Island to the council on the 10th of next 
month. If wish you to be ready in three days, when I will go 
with you, 

My children—I am well pleased that you have taken the 
Biack Hawk, the Prophet, and other prisoners. ‘This will en- 
able me to say much for you to the great chief of the warriors, 
and to the president, your great father. My children, I shall 
now deliver the two men Black Hawk and the Prophet to the 
chief of the warriors here; he will take care of them till we start 
to Rock Island. 

Col. Taylor said—The great chief of the warriors told me to 
take the prisoners when you should bring them, and send thein 
to Rock Island to him. I will take them and keep them safe, 
but I will use them well, and send them with you and general 
Street, when you go down to the council, which will be in a few 
days. Your friend gen. Street, advises ‘you to get ready and go 
down soon, and so do I. 

L tell you again I will take the prisoners; I will keep them 
safe, but | will do them no barm. [ will deliver them to the 
great chief of the warriors, and he will do with them and use 
them in such manner as shall be ordered by your great father, 
the president. 

Cheaton, a Winnebago warrior then said to gen. Street:— 

My father—l am young and do not know how to make 
speeches. ‘This is the second time I ever spoke to you before 
people. 

My father—l am no chief; I am no orator; bui I have been 
allowed to speak to you. 

My father—If 1 should not speak as well as others, still you 
must listen to me. 

My futher—When you made the speech to the chiefs Waugh- 
Kon-Deconi Carramana, the One Eyed Deconi and others *tother 
day, I was there. [heard you. I thought what you said to 
them, you also said tome. You said,if these two, (pointing to 
Black Hawk and the Prophet), were taken by us and brought to 
you, there would never more a black cloud hang over your Win- 
nebagoes. 

My father—Your words entered into my ear, into my brains, 
and into my heart. 

My father—I left here that same night, and you know you 
have not seen me since until now. 

My father—I have been a great way. I have had much trou- 
ble; but when I remembered what you said, | knew what you 
said was right. This made me continue and do what you told 
me to do. 

My father—Near the Dalle, on the Wisconsin, I took Black 
Hawk. No one did it but me,—I say this in the ears of all pre- 
sent, and they know it—and [ now appeal to the Great Spirit, 
our grand father, and the earth our grand mother, for the truth 
of what I say! 

My father—I am no chief, but what I have done is for the be- 
nefit of my nation, and [I hope to see the good that has been 
promised to us. 

_ My father—That one, Wa-bo-kie-shiek,* is my relation—if he 
is to be hurt I do not wish to see it. 

My futher—Soldiers sometimes stick the ends of their guns, 
(bayonets), into the backs of Indian prisoners when they are 
going about in the hands of the guard. I hope this will not be 
done to these men. 





Description of the two distinguished prisoners, ( Black 
Hawk and the Prophet), at the time they were deliver- 
ed to general Jos.'M. Street, bya gentleman who was 
present. 

Black Hawk, a Potawatomy by birth, but raised by the Sau- 
kies, appears to be about 60 years old, has a small bunch of 
gray hair on the crown of his head, the rest is bare, has a high 





oo 


forehead, a Roman nose, a full mouth, which generally inclines 
to be alittle open, has a sharp chin, no eye brows, but a very 
fine eye; his head is frequently thrown back on his shoulders; 
he is about 5 feet 4 or 5 incles high; at present he is thin, and 
appears much dejected, but now and then he assumes the aspect 
of command. He held in his left hand a white flag, in the other 
the tail, with the back-skin, head and beak of the Calumet 
eagic; with this he frequently fans himself. His Indian name is 
Muscata-mish-Ka-kaek. 

The Prephet, a laif Saukie and half Winnebago, is about 40 
years old, nearly six fect high; is stout and athletic; has a large 
broad face, short blunt nose, large full eyes, broad mouth, thick 
lips, with a full suit of hair. He wore a white cloth head dress 
which rose several inches above the top of his head—the whole 
man exhibiting a deliberate savageness—not that he would seein 
to delight in honorable war, or fight; but making bim as the 
priest Of assassination or secret murder. He had in one hand a 
white flag, while the other hung carelessly by his side. They 
were both clothed in very white dressed deer skins, fringed at 
the seams With short cuttings of the same. His Indian name is 
Wa-bo-kie-shiekK—( White Cloud.) 

— 1 BB Steer 


GENERAL A. LACOCK’S 
LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
From the U. S. Telegraph. 
Freedom, Beaver county, Penn. June 23th, 1832. 

GENERAL ANDREW JACKSON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 
Sir: Some days since, through the medium of a mutual friend, 

{ received your letter, enclosing a number of interrogatories, 

that I am requested to answer, i relation to the knowledge I 

have of the course pursued by John C. Calhoun, vice president 

of the United States, and his conduct towards you in regard to 
your conduct in the Seminole war. By the same mail I re- 
ceived a line from Mr. Caihoun, in which he states that you had 
furnished him with a copy of the interrogatories, and that he 
had declined putting any questions to me, or what he terms 

‘joining issue,’’? but had no objection [ should answer what- 

ever questions you should put, requesting, however, as a matter 

of justice, to be furnished with a copy of my answers; to a com- 
pliance with this request, [ could see no valid objection, and 
liave furnished hun with a copy accordingly. 

Iuierrogatories put by Andrew Jackson, president of the 
United States, ta Abner Lacock, of Pennsylvama: 
Ist. “Did Mr. John ©. Calhoun, at any time, during the ses- 

sion of congress in the winter of 1818, 719, or at any other time, 

mention to you my confidential Jetter to Mr. Monroe, dated 6th 

January, 1818, relative to Florida and the Seminole war—show 

you that letter, a copy thereof, or speak of its contents? Did he 

ever tell you that letter had been answered? If yea, what did 

lie say was the substance of that answer? If nay, did he give 

any reasons Why an answer was not given, and what? What 

did you understand to be Mr. Calhouwn’s object in speaking to 

you of that letter??? 

inswer. Mr. Cathoun never did, at any time, or upon any 
occasion, communicate to me, either verbally or in writing, his 
knowledge of the existence of such a letter, or of its contents; 
although, at the time alluded to, I had a knowledge of the con- 
tents of the letter, [ did not derive that knowledge from Mr- 
Calhoun; nor have [ ever made a suggestion to any man that 
would justify such a behief. 

2. “Did Mr. Calhoun, at any time, and when, communicate 
to you the views expressed as to the course pursued by him in 
Mr. Monroe’s cabmet, in relation to my conduct in the Semi- 
nole war? If yea, what were those views, and that course? 
What opinion, if any, did Mr. Calhoun express to you as, at the 
time of your conversation, entertained by him relative to my 
orders, and the manner in which I had executed them?”? 

Answer. Some time in January, 1819, I think towards the lat- 
ter end of the month, Mr. Calhoun called upon me in the 
senate chamber, and asked me into a committee room, and, 
when there, said he wished to converse with me im regard to 
your operations in Florida, as that subject was before a com- 
inittee of which he had understood | was chairman. He then 
stated tliat the subject had embarrassed the administration, and 
presented many difficulties at first, but a course was finally 
agreed upon that he had flattered himself would have been ge- 
nerally acquiesced in and approved, and he was sorry to find 
himself mistaken, or words to this effect. We then went onto 
compare opinions, and discuss the subject. . 

Among other things, [ stated expressly, that, from the facts 
disclosed, it was my opinion, you had, in the prosecution of 
the Seminole war, exercised cruel and unprecedented severi- 
ty in putting to death captive Indransand British traders; that, 
by the forcible seizure of the Spanish posts, you had transcend- 
ed your orders, and usurped the power of congress, and, conse- 
quently, violated the constitution ef the United States. Mr. 
Calhoun replied that he agreed with me that the capturing the 
Spanish posts was unauthorised and illegal; and he said, when 
the subject was first presented by the pfesident, he had been for 
taking pretty strong ground, and instituting an inquiry into your 
conduct; but, after mature considezati the cabinet had made 
a different_ decision acquiesced; and Te ed, 
he had yielded Tis opinion wit Ss reluctance, finding the pre- 
sident strongly inclined to adopt a different course; and, he 
added, that, while -he was a member of the cabinet, he should 










*The prophet. 


consider it his duty to sustain the measures of the president, if 
it could ve done with any propriety—-or words to this import. 
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To a suggestion by me, that we differed in opinion as to whe- 
ther you were or were not reprehensible for your conduct, he 
replied, to decide this question regard must be had to your mo- 
tives; these, he believed, had been pure and patriotic; that, 
from mistaken zeal in the service of your country, you had ex- 
ceeded the powers given you, or any the president had a right 
to bestow. At the same time he observed that Spain deserved 
from us the treatment she had received, and a surrender of the 
posts was all she had a right to look for; that, whether you 
were culpable or not, was a concern of our own, and not hers. 
He spoke of the acquisition of the Floridas, then a subject of 
negotiation with the Spanish minister, Don Onis, and the pros- 
pect of a favorable result, that he was apprehensive might be 
defeated or endangered by a vote of censure, or the disapproval 
of your conduct. 1 told Mr. Calhoun, in reply, that his views, 
or those of a similar nature, on the subject, had been previously 
presented to me by the president, but he had failed to convince 
me that there were either consistency or safety in the course 
adopted by the administration. ‘That, if the seizure of the Spa- 
nish by you was lawful, constitutional, and in obedience 
to rs given, they should not have been surrendered; and, on 
the other hand, if their capture was illegal, unconstitutional, 
and in violation of your orders, you were highly reprehensible, 
and to pass over such conduct without censure or animadver- 
sion, Was to sanction it, and, acting upon, and fortified by this 
precedent, every land or naval officer in our service might, in 
future, involve the nation in war, at their discretion or caprice. 

Such, I stated, were my views, and, having been charged by 
the senate with the investigation, I should not shrink from the 
responsibility of faithfully discharging my duty. Mr. Calhoun 
then said he would not wish to be understood as objecting to 
the inquiry; it was rather the spirit with which it was carried 
on that had given him surprise. He had understood that gover- 
nor Mitchell, of Georgia, who had just arrived in the city, had 
been sent for to give evidence; that his testimony should be 
viewed with allowance, as he was the personal enemy of gene- 
ral Gaines, and, he believed, equally so of generai Jackson; that 
Mitchell was an Indian agent, and charges had been, or would 
be, as he understood, preferred against him, that would, if esta- 
blished, seriously affect his character, and he wished to put me 
on my guard.~ I assured him governor Mitchell had not been 
sent for by order of the committee, nor, to my knowledge, writ- 
ten to by any member of it. That, after his arrival, | was told 
by Mr. Forsyth that he was in possession of many facts con- 
nected with the Seminole war, and this I had mentioned to the 
committee, and, by this order, he was subpanaed. 

In repeating the above conversation, between Mr. Calhoun 
and myself, | do not pretend that I have used the precise words 
made use of by us, but I am certain that I have not been mis- 
taken in their import or meaning. 

This conversation was not considered by me as confidential, 
nor was it enjoined on me as such. 

3. **Was your object in consulting Mr. Calhoun to procure in- 
formation to aid you in forming your report upon my conduct in 
the Seminole war, made to the senate on the —— day of Feb- 
ruary, 1819? Did Mr. Calhoun understand that to be your ob- 
ject?”’ 

Answer. I never did consult Mr. Calhoun, or any other mem- 
ber of Mr. Monroe’s cabinet, with a view of obtaining informa- 
tion or aid in forming the report, unless the circumstances and 
facts | am about to mention, may be so considered. 

Previous to Mr. Forsyth’s appointment as minister to Spain, 
and when he was a member of the committee, he had more 
than once stated to me his belief that you had issued orders to 
general Gaines, after the close of the Seminole war, directing 
the capture of St. Augustine, the capital of East Florida, and 
that these orders had been countermanded by the president. 
But, as the documents furnished by the war department con- 
tained no evidence of the fact, we were uninformed on the sub- 
ject until I was, long afterwards, informed by Mr. Eaton, of 
the committee, that orders to that effect had been issued by 
you, and that the place would have been taken, had not the or- 
ders been countermanded; this he gave as an evidence of your 
firmness and decision, and the absence of those qualities in the 
administration. ‘This information induced me, soon afterwards, 
to call on Mr. Calhoun at the war office—Mr. Roberts, my col- 
league, was in company. Upon inquiry, Mr. Calhoun told me 
that such orders had been issued by you, and were immediately 
countermanded. I inquired why this correspondence had not 
been furnished. 


He said it never had been called for. TI replied, that the calls 
were in general terms, and comprehended all the information 
on the subject of the Seminole war that it was safe and proper 
for the executive to communicate, or words to that effect. Here 
Mr. Calhowa, in the most bland and conciliatory manner, (I re- 
member liis words distinctly), observed—“‘had you not better 
try general Jackson for what he has done, and not for what he 
has designed to do.”’ I answered him, I was not governed by 
personal hostilities to you, nor were any member of the com- 
mittee; we wished to do ourselves, the country, and you, strict 
justice; and for this purpose we wished ali the information that 
could be rightfully obtained. If the correspondence was of a 
private or confidential nature, I did not ask it; if of a public 
nature, we had aright to receive it. Mr. Calhoun said, he 
would be glad if I would consult the president, and if he had no 
objection he would send me the correspondence, if I would call 
for it as chairman of the committee. 1 immediately called on 
the president, and, when informed of the object of my visit, he 








said he had not examined the Seminole documents since their 
publication, nor did he know that the correspondence in ques- 
tion had been withheld, (or words to this purpose); but if it were 
so, he was perfectly satisfied it should be furnished. I gave the 
information to Mr. Calhoun, and he soon afterwards sent to the 
committee a copy of the correspondence. 

4. **Did Mr. Calhoun see your report, or any part of it, before 
it was made? Did he, before it was made, or afterwards, in dj- 
rect allusion to the report, or otherwise, express to you his con- 
currence in the views therein expressed? What other views, 
or opinions, or facts, if any, relative to my conduct, or his, jn 
the affair of the Seminole war, did Mr. Calhoun communicate 
to you at that or any other time?”’ 

Answer. Mr. Calhoun never did see the report, or any part 
of it, before it was made, nor has he at any time, before or since 
the report was made, expressed to me his concurrence in the 
views taken therein, other than what I have already stated jy 
my answer to the second interrogatory, and that passed in the 
committee room; nor has Mr. Calhoun, in any manner or upon 
any occasion, since I called upon him at the war office, as above 
stated, communicated to me bis sentiments or opinions on the 
subject of the Seminole war, or your conduct in Florida. 

5. “*Has any thing passed between you and Mr. Calhoun, 
since the session of congress in 1818, 719, explanatory of his 
conduct or mine in relation to the Seminole war, and the inci- 
dents which grew out of it? If yea, what??? 

“inswer. After the unhappy dispute (I mean for the honor of 
the country) had taken place between you and Mr. Calhoun, 
and the publication of his pamphlet, he sent to me one of them 
With his name and compliments written on the title page. On 
reading the book, and finding my name gratuitously introduced, 
in connection with the name of Mr. Crawford, in a way not very 
honorable to either, I was at a loss to decide whether Mr. Cal- 
houn had sent the book to me as an act of civility to an old ac- 
quaintance, with whom all intercourse had been suspended for 
ten years, Or an insult; and in this state of uncertainty I ac- 
knowledged the receipt of it, and, in my letter, made some ani- 
madversions on the impropriety of dragging me from retirement 
betore the public; and endeavored to repel the insinuation that 
[had acted under the influence of Mr. Crawford or any other 
executive officer, in framing the report; reminded Mr. Calhoun 
of our conversation in the committee room, and his endeavors 
to justify your motives in the Florida operations. I recurred to 
your confidential or Johnny Rhea letter, and its new version as 
given in the pamphlet, as proof positive and irrefragable of your 
having committed an unlawful act with a perfect consciousness 
of its being so, inasmuch as you had proposed confidentially to 
the president to ta!.e the Floridas or make war upon Spain, if 
the president would guarantee to you an indemnity, by signify- 
ing his approbation to a confidential friend; thus, if successful, 
securing the honor of a triumph, and, at all events, escaping 
with impunity by shifting the responsibility, and throwing it 
upon the president. In this view of the case, I stated that your 
deliberate intentions, and the motives by which you had been 
governed, could not be mistaken. 

I expressed to Mr. Calhoun my regret to find, by his pamph- 
let, facts disclosed and opinions expressed by him and others 
high in authority, in relation to your conduct, that had been 
carefully suppressed at the time of the investigation. That, for 
his part, he was about to receive his reward, and would falla 
victim to his own policy, nor would he, in my opinion, although 
the first on the list, be the last victim. 

The purport and substance of my letter to Mr. Calhoun, I have 
given you. My papers were so much deranged and destroyed 
by the spring flood, that I could not find the copy, of course I 
have to write from recollection. This letter was not written in 
confidence; I did not request, nor did it require an answer; nor 
did I ever receive an answer to it from Mr. Calhoun. I have 
only to repeat, that, other than what I have already stated, I 
have had no communication from Mr. Calhoun “relative to the 
Seminole war, and the incidents growing out of it.”? 

Having closed my answers to the interrogatories, you will 
permit me to observe, that such of the foregoing questions, us, 
by fair and necessary inference, were calculated to make me 
the passive instrument in the hands of Mr. Calhoun to accuse 
or criminate you, I should have refused to answer in a court of 
justice, and should have repelled, as an attempt to make me 
impugn my own character and dishonor myself, and that toc in 
the discharge of an important public duty. But, notwithstand- 
ing you seem to consider me the victim of Mr. Calhoun’s supe- 
rior duplicity and skill, still, your appeal to me, to do you jus- 
tice, in a case where you suppose me concerned in inflicting the 
injury, evinces such confidence in my sincerity and candor on 
your part, that it has not failed to be duly appreciated on mine; 
and hence itis, I have answered all your questions, however 
objectionable, with unreserved frankness. 

Finding by your letter before me, that you design the state- 
ment for “future historical use, and that your object, and sole 
object, is the establishment of truth, and to do justice to all men,”’ 
permit me in conclusion to assure you, that it will afford me 
sincere pleasure to learn that I have contributed in any degree 
to the accomplishment of an object so laudable; and, should the 
information I have given, be the means of producing harmony 
and restoring a good understanding between the two first officers 
of the governinent, it will, to me, be a source of much additional 
pleasure, and cannot fail to be highly gratifying to every man 
whu regatds the reputation and honor of his country. 

Yours, &e. A. LACOCK. 
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